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Henry R. Pattengill, Educational Journalist 
and Publisher: 1884-1918 


]. Geoffrey Moore 


Henry RoMaAIne PaTrENGILL CAME TO THE FOREGROUND as a leader 
in Michigan educational circles because of his varied activities in 
this area. He was a teacher and administrator, an institute worker, 
a public speaker, a leader in the Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and an educational journalist and publisher. During his 
high school days in Litchfield, Pattengill, as a member of the 
Websterian Society, had his first experiences as a writer. At the 
University of Michigan he continued his journalistic endeavors as 
one of the editors of The Chronicle, a university student publica- 
tion. During his senior year at the university, Pattengill tried to 
secure a job in the field of journalism, but did not succeed. His 
first job upon graduation was teaching school in St. Louis, where 
he taught from 1874 to 1876.2, From St. Louis, he moved to Ithaca, 
where he taught from 1876 to 1884.8 

During Pattengill’s last year of teaching at Ithaca, his desire to 
become a journalist, a desire which had remained with him since 
his college days, was fulfilled. In March, 1884, an announcement 
was made in The Michigan School Moderator that he was asso- 
ciated with N. [Nelson] H. Walbridge in the editing and pub 
lishing of this educational journal. For the remainder of the school 
year, while Pattengill was still teaching, his active part in the journal’s 
activities was limited to giving advice and writing articles for the 
journal. 

On June 19, 1884, Pattengill spent his last day as a public school 


1°Things Chronicled,” in The Chronicle, 4:118 (February 22, 1873). 
2Minutes of the Board of Education, St. Louis, July 27, 1874; April 21, 22, 
1876. 
8Letter of Henry R. Pattengill to Theodore R. Chase, March 2, 1880, in the 
files of the University of Michigan Alumni Office 
4The Michigan School Moderator, 4:543 (March 27, 1884). In the Grand 
Rapids city directory of 1884 Walbridge and Pattengill are listed as the pro 
rietors and publishers of the Michigan School Moderator, Arcade, corner 
am His full name is given as Nelson H. Walbridge. 
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teacher in Ithaca.° During the summer of 1884 he moved from 
Ithaca to Grand Rapids, the latter city being the home of The 
Michigan School Moderator. On assuming his full duties as as- 
sociate editor of the journal, Pattengill, in addition to writing, began 
a program of visitation which, eventually, was to take him through- 
out the entire state. It was his duty to visit institutes, colleges, 
schools, and other groups in the interest of The Moderator. 

In entering the field of journalism, Pattengill did not give up 
his interest and love for teaching and education. Rather, it appears 
that, in this venture, he was able to combine his many interests: 
writing, speaking, singing, visiting, and teaching into an occupation 
which permitted him to put to work his educational and journalistic 
abilities. 

On June 2, 1884, Walbridge wrote a letter to Pattengill, whom 
he called “H. R.,” enlightening Pattengill on the financial status 
of the newspaper. In addition, the letter complimented Pattengill 
on his value to the paper. The letter stated that from subscriptions, 
advertisements, and job work The Moderator either had received or 
was to receive a total of $1,170.75; that on the other hand $697.17 
had been paid out for help, rent, paper, postage, job supplies, and 
school supplies. In addition, Walbridge stated that thirty-five sub- 
scriptions had been received during the past week. Further, he had 
sold over $80.00 worth of supplies.® 

Walbridge wrote that he was just beginning to realize the worth 
of his partner to the paper. Not only that, but he commented that 
a prominent educator of the state had told him that Pattengill would 
be worth $2,000.00 to the paper. Walbridge believed that the 
concern would do a $10,000.00 business the next year with a net 
profit of $4,000.00. 

Perhaps Pattengill was conscious of the influence he would have 
on the business and also realized that the financial returns from 
the paper would turn this venture into a profitable enterprise. It 
appears to have been good enough so that Pattengill eventually 
bought out Walbridge. 


5Gratiot County Journal, Ithaca, on 21, 1884. 


6Letter of N. H. Walbridge to Henry R. Pattengill, June 2, 1884, in the 
Pattengill Papers, in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Theodore G. Foster, 
Lansing. 
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At the time Pattengill became an associate editor and took an 
active part in the editing of The Moderator, it was published 
weekly for a period of forty weeks from about the first week in 
September to about the middle of June. The length of the maga- 
zine was twenty pages with approximately twelve pages devoted to 
educational items, current events, editorials, and miscellaneous ma- 
terials, and the remaining eight pages usually filled with advertising. 

In general, the content of The Moderator was as follows: the 
editorial page, papers read before various professional meetings, 
miscellaneous articles reprinted from exchange magazines and news- 
papers, poetry, original contributions from individuals, songs, reports 
of professional meetings, announcements of professional meetings, 
current events, book reviews, examinations, school exercises for 
special days, literary notes, and aids to teaching.? The cost of 
publishing The Moderator was sixty dollars per week.* The price 
of the magazine was five cents per copy, or forty issues, a year’s 
subscription, for two dollars. 

In addition to The Moderator, Walbridge and Pattengill were 


engaged in the selling of school supplies, the running of a teachers’ 
agency, and the printing and publishing of school text books.® One 
of the enterprises which The ‘Moderator undertook in February, 
1885, was to sponsor an excursion to the World’s Exposition at 
New Orleans. However, this plan did not succeed because, out 
of one hundred applications, only nine were specific enough to be 
accepted.1? 


The Moderator’s teachers’ agency was another service offered to 
the teachers of the state. In 1884, The Moderator placed over fifty 
people in teaching positions. The only charge for this service was 
that the teacher be a subscriber to the journal. As the journal stated: 
“Any subscriber to Moderator [sic] may use our columns gratis, 
for the bettering of his condition.”™ 


TThis information was obtained by examining several copies of The Mod- 
erator for the year 1884-85. 

8The Michigan School Moderator, 5:643 (May 7, 1885). 

®This information was obtained by examining the advertisements in several 
issues of The Moderator. 

10The Michigan School Moderator, 5:463 (February 26, 1885); 5:503 
(March 14, 1885). 

11The Michigan School Moderator, 5:423 (February 12, 1885). 
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Pattengill did not spend all of his time in visiting teachers’ in- 
stitutes and schools. On April 14, 1885, he left for a trip through 
the South, where he visited New Orleans, Mammoth Cave, battle 
grounds, and portions of Florida. But even on these trips he had 
the interests of The Moderator in mind, for he wrote descriptions 
of his travels which were printed in the journal.!? 

In the July 16, 1885, issue of The Moderator, there appeared 
a notice which stated that the partnership between Walbridge and 
Pattengill had been dissolved with Pattengill buying out Wal- 
bridge."® Pattengill now had achieved his goal of being a journalist 
in his own right. Four years previously The Moderator had cost 
Walbridge $450.00; now it was worth $3,800.00 to its new owner. 
The cost to Pattengill for buying out Walbridge was $1,900.00 of 
which Pattengill paid Walbridge $900.00 at the time of the trans- 
action. The reinaining $1,000.00 was to be paid from accounts 
due to the concern; these accounts were to be chosen by Walbridge 
and, upon payment, the money was to be turned over to him." 

On buying The Moderator, Pattengill not only assumed full 
responsbility for the paper itself, but assumed responsibility for the 
firm’s interest in school supplies, books and job work. Thus he 
became the sole owner and publisher of The Michigan School 
Moderator and was to edit and publish this educational journal 
until the day of his death. 

Pattengill moved the offices of The Moderator from Grand Rapids 
to Lansing. At the time Walbridge had taken over the journal the 
circulation was less than five hundred. When Pattengill took over 
the magazine as sole owner the circulation was over two thousand.'® 

One of the first innovations Pattengill made in The Moderator 
was to change it from a weekly paper to a bi-weekly one. Its size 
was increased from twenty to twenty-four pages with “. . . sixteen 
pages of solid reading matter. ” The price of the paper was 
reduced from $2.00 per year to $1.50 “cash in advance.” In 


12For the remainder of the time Pattengill had The Michigan School 
Moderator and Moderator-Topics he wrote and published descriptions of trips 
and journeys he made whether or not they were in or outside of Michigan. 

18The Michigan School Moderator, 5:783 (July 16, 1885). 

14Contract drawn up by N. H. Walbridge, July 7, 1885, in the Pattengill 


Papers. 
5The Michigan School Moderator, 5:783 (July 16, 1885). 
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addition, it was Pattengill’s goal to increase the circulation of the 
paper to five thousand subscribers.'* 

Pattengill proposed to give his readers the following thirteen 
features in The Moderator for the year 1885-1886:17 

1. Reports of school work in the state, the teachers’ institutes, 
teachers’ associations, and news about schools and teachers. 

2. Articles on philosophy of education by prominent educators. 

3. Improvement of the “School Room” with material for supple- 
mentary reading and facts for history, geography, and literature 
classes. 

Improvement of the study table. 
Summary of the news from this and other countries. 
A series of articles on famous men of Michigan. 
Articles on English Literature. 
Articles on orthography. 
Programs for celebrating special days. 
. Articles on the teaching of temperance. 
. Articles on methodology in science and languages. 
. Selections from the exchanges printed in The Moderator. 
. Announcements, decisions, and reports from the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Pattengill did not mention it, but he might have included in 
his list that his own editorial remarks would be in each issue. This, 
then, comprised the list of things which Pattengill hoped to do for 
the teachers of Michigan in the journal which he had purchased. 
Even with this program he had doubts as to whether or not he 
would be able to satisfy all the interests. He wrote: 

That we can suit al] the teaching interests of this State we do not 
for one moment believe, but it shall be our aim to make “The Moder- 
ator” helpful to the great mass of teachers in our rural and city 
schools.18 

During the summer of 1885, Pattengill added nearly five hundred 
subscribers to the circulation list. However, he was not satisfied 
to try to do all of this work himself, but sought to have an agent 
for The Moderator in every county in the state. Evidence indicates 


17The Michigan School Moderator, 5:783 
18The Michigan School Moderator, 5:783 


16The Michigan School Moderator, 5:784 sal 16, 1885). 


uy 16, 1885). 
uly 16, 1885) 
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that he was an educator, but it also seems to indicate that he was 
a business man too. 

On examining one of the numbers of The Moderator and com- 
paring it with one published under the firm of Walbridge and 
Pattengill, very few changes are found in its composition. Out- 
side of being a larger paper and one that was issued bi-weekly, the 
only major changes found were the addition of a section devoted to 
the Department of Public Instruction and a section for the State 
Reading Circle. In addition, the educational news column con- 
tained items from some of the institutions of higher learning. 

During this period, 1884-1892, The Moderator was not the only 
publication which Pattengill wrote and published. The Song Knap- 
sack was still being compiled and published and used nearly every- 
where in Michigan.’® 

One of the books which he compiled during this period was The 
Civil Government of Michigan, which was published and offered 
for sale in July, 1887. Pattengill compiled and printed this volume 
because he felt there was a demand for this type of work.” It 
was not his desire to supplant general works in state and national 
government, but rather to supplement them with a volume dealing 
specifically with the constitution of Michigan “with such explan- 
atory notes and additions as may be necessary to a fair under- 
standing of our State government.”*!_ The book usually was revised 
with each edition and, by the time of the fourth edition in 1891 
approximately thirteen thousand had been printed. The book con- 
tained an outline history of Michigan; the Constitution of the State; 
a description of state, county, township, village, and city govern- 
ment; and a description of the school system, the state institutions, 
juries, election boards, and political machinery. In addition, there 
were tables, dates, review, and research questions. 

Another book published by Pattengill was A Manual of Orthog- 
raphy and Elementary Sounds. This book came off the press in 
the summer of 1888.2? In the preface of the book he wrote: “A 


19The writer talked to people throughout the state of Michigan who had 
used The Knapsack. 

20The Michigan School Moderator, 7:494 (June 16, 1887). 

iat) R. Pattengill, The Civil Government of Michigan, Preface (Lan- 
sing, 1891 

Bichioon School Moderator, 8:509 (June 21, 1888). 
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pure and easy pronunciation, a clear and natural articulation are 
accomplishments well worth diligent and persistent efforts to ac- 
quire.” With this in mind he stated that the purpose of this 
book was “to give a compilation of rules, suggestions, and exercises 
on the subject of elementary sounds and diacritical marks that would 
prove helpful to teachers and pupils.”** +The book contained defini- 
tions of words used in orthography, principles of pronunciation, 
a table of elementary sounds, methods for teaching elementary 
sounds, exercises in enunciation and articulation, rules for spelling, 
rules for pronunciation, and review exercises and questions. 

Also in April, 1888, Pattengill printed and sold monthly report 
cards and class record cards. In addition, he sold globes, charts, 
outline maps, dissected maps, school games, teachers’ contracts, 
erasers, anatomical models, and various apparatus.*® 

In 1889, he printed three sets of cards to be used in the class 
room. There were two sets of supplementary reading cards: one 
set for the first reader and another set for the second reader. These 
were published in September, 1889.26 The third set of cards was 
the “Michigan Historical and Geographical Cards” and was first 
published in December, 1889.27 

In the first set of “Michigan Cards” there were one hundred 
twenty cards containing about five hundred facts about Michigan. 
The purpose of this game was to help people learn more about the 
state of Michigan. General subjects on the cards were cities, state 
government, personalities, geography, schools, industries, counties, 
rivers, railroads, and miscellaneous historical facts concerning the 
state.2* In this method of teaching history, he put into practice 
his theory of play in education which he had advocated. 

Three books, Thoughts for Those Who Think, Tip Top Pieces 
for the Little Folks, and Special Day Exercises, were compiled and 
published by Editor Pattengill in the summer of 1890. Thoughts 


way, Boa Paes A Manual of Orthography and Elementary Sounds, 


Preface (Lansing, 189 

24Pattengill, A + manta 7 Orthography and Elementary Sounds, Preface. 

25This information was obtained by searching through the advertisements 
in The Moderator 

26 Michigan School Moderator, 10:20 (September 5, 1889). 

27Michigan School Moderator, 10:225 (December 12, 1889). 

28This information was obtained from examining a set of these cards which 
the writer has in his possession. 
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for Those Who Think was a compilation of memory gems which 
he selected and arranged. He believed that youngsters should 
memorize selections from American literature. He stated: “The 
daily recitation of them will familiarize pupils with them so well 
that the thoughts will become a part of the pupil’s own thought 
and unconsciously take a place in his life as a rule of action.””® 
One might question whether Pattengill understood the concept of 
transfer of training which he had discussed with seeming insight 
during his years as a public school teacher. The memory gems 
were divided into three different sections: primary grades, inter- 
mediate grades, and the advanced grades. Each section was to 
represent four years in school. Tip Top Pieces for the Little Folks 
was also a compilation of poems, verses, and sayings which could 
be used for day school, Sunday School, and home entertainment. 

The third compilation published by Pattengill during 1890 was 
the book, Special Day Exercises. This book contained special day 
exercises published in The Moderator and was the result of demands 
being made for back numbers of The Moderator containing these 
selections. He believed that “The observance of Special Days in 
schools, by appropriate exercises, adds interest to the school, and 
makes rhetorical work enjoyable to pupils and patrons.” The exer- 
cises contained in the book were for observing special days and the 
birthdays of prominent Americans.*! 

The evidence indicates that the books written and published by 
Pattengill were not original writings so much as they were com- 
pilations and collections of things already written and published. 
This holds true particularly for Tip Top Pieces for The Little Folks, 
Thoughts for Those Who Think, and Special Day Exercises. On 
the other hand, his Civil Government of Michigan and his Manual 
of Orthography and Elementary Sounds were a combination of 
original writing and compilation. 

One of the factors which motivated Pattengill in his publishing 
of these books was his belief that there was a need for them. One 
of his purposes was to be of service to the teachers of the state, and 
' any R. Pattengill, Thoughts for Those Who Think, 1-2 (Lansing, 
PHlenty R. Pattengill, Tip Top Pieces for The Little Folks, Bibliography 


(Lansing, 1890). 
81Henry R. Pattengill, Special Day Exercises (Lansing, 1890). 
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the publication of books was the means of achieving this. 

Today the memorization of material as a means of securing proper 
behavior is not accepted as one of the better methods. The reason 
is that there is a better understanding of the concept of the transfer 
of training. 

It might be stated that there is little evidence in Pattengill’s books 
to point out that he was interested in better teaching methods. 
However, it was not his purpose to approach this educational problem 
from a philosophical viewpoint. He seemed to be interested in the 
practical and service approach. 

Another service which Pattengill rendered to the teaching pro 
fession during this period was the compilation and printing of the 
Michigan Teachers’ Directory.*2 He did this throughout his pub 
lishing career. 

During this period though, it should be remembered that the 
chief interest of Pattengill was The Michigan School Moderator, 
his educational journal. Near the end of his first year as sole 
owner, he stated that the journal was “for the common good of 
our whole school system . . . The country school ma’am, the village 
schoolmaster, the city superintendent, and the college professor may 
confidently rely upon the hearty support of the Moderator.”** More- 
over, he made it known that “The Moderator is the organ of no 
sect, no party, no ‘ism.’ ”™ 

Beginning with the sixteenth issue of volume seven, the size of 
The Moderator was increased from twenty pages to thirty-two pages. 
Eight of the additional pages were given to reading material and 
the other four pages were filled with advertising.*® 

By March 15, 1888, The Moderator subscription list had grown 
to approximately three thousand from the two thousand subscribers 
it had when Pattengill came into ownership.** In securing sub- 
scribers to The Moderator, the editor had agents at the numerous 
institutes. However, not all institute conductors liked the idea and 
there was some opposition to his plan.*7 


82Michigan School Moderator, 13:50 (September 22, 1892) 
88The Michigan School Moderator, 6:342 (April 1, 139 
34The Michigan School Moderator, 6:342 (April 1, 1886). 
35The Michigan School Moderator, 7:366 (April 21, 1887). 
36 Michigan School Moderator, 8:342 March 15, 1888). 

87Michigan School Moderator, 10:309 (February 6, 1890). 
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While The Moderator was the official organ of the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, the Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the superintendents’ association, and the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, Pattengill stated it was official only in so far as it 
published the announcements and papers of the organizations. He 
wrote: 


Its course of action, its management, its opinions, are governed only 
by its editor. Let none of his notions be charged to any organizations; 
he asks no one to shield him, and will permit no one to dictate, though 
he asks any to suggest.5® 


In The Moderator Pattengill’s own statement of what he would 
like to see accomplished reads as follows: 


We would like to see: 1. The township district system adopted in 
Michigan; 2. Country schools graded better; 3. Wages of lady teachers 
increased; 4. More women elected on school boards; 5. Greater uni- 
formity in text books; 6. Better ventilated schoolhouses; 7. Better kept 
school yards; 8. A greater number of ardent, competent, active, thorough 
county examiners; 9. Teachers of district schools hired for the year; 
10. A livelier and stronger reading circle; 11. The salary of the state 
superintendent of public instruction raised to a decent amount; 12. All 
quack teachers married or buried; 13. A good library in every school; 
14. Good teaching appreciated, and solidly endorsed; 15. About 5,000 
new subscribers to the Moderator, and we shall see the last long before 
we do all of the other 14. 


During Pattengill’s two terms as superintendent of public in- 
struction, 1893-1896, the major emphasis of The Moderator was on 
publicizing and supporting his efforts as a public official. Yet it 
offered a variety of material to its readers, as shown by the following 
list : 


Gleanings.—A page of choice short selections from educators. 

Miscellaneous Articles.—From association papers, district school teach- 
ers, high school and college men and women. 

Geographical Notes.—The latest news, and interesting facts for the 
geography class. 

Current Events.—A fortnightly summary of all important news of 
the day,—a page or more of each issue. 

School Law Decisions.—The latest rulings on school law. 

Examination Questions.—All the questions used in State examinations, 
as well as many others. 


88Michigan School Moderator, 11:82 (October 2, 1890). 
89Michigan School Moderator, 8:510 (June 21, 1888). 
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Mathematical Department.—A live and valuable exchange of problems 
and nuts to crack. 


Commissioners’ Department.—Notes fresh from the field, full of sug- 
gestions to teachers. 

Primary Department.—Songs, games, devices for lower grades. 

Superintendents’ Department.—Has proved of great interest. 

Reports of Educational Meetings.—State, district, and county asso- 
ciations. 

School News.—Nearly two pages in each issue telling about schools 
and teachers. 

Asked and Answered.—Miscellaneous questions answered. 

Morning Exercise Suggestions.—Anecdotes and selections to use for 
opening reading. 

Sample Blocks.—An inspiration to little folks in language. 

Special Day Exercises.—For every noted day of the year. 

Enigmas, Hidden Names, etc.—Puzzles for pupils. 

Friday Afternoons.—Dialogs, speeches, recitations, etc. 

Hints from Squints.—Suggestions from Ye Editor. 

Drawing.—Prof. McFarlane of the State Normal will furnish a series 
of articles on this topic. 

Elementary Science.—This will be continued by Supt. Simmons and 
Prof. A. J. Cook.*° 


The list illustrates the general content of The Moderator during 
Pattengill’s term as superintendent. One editorial in The Michigan 
Farmer gave some indication as to how the journal was used when 
it stated “It is a poor organ that will not defend its maker.”*! Pat- 
tengill did put the duties and obligations of his office first, but he 
was not averse to using his journal to support his program. 

In addition to The Moderator, Pattengill compiled another col- 
lection of literature which was patriotic in nature and was published 
under the title of the Old Glory Speaker. The purpose of this little 
collection is best expressed in Pattengill’s own words. He wrote: 

No efforts should be spared to make patriotic citizens of our youth. 
President Lincoln's call for troops in 1861 was so heartily received be- 
cause during the years preceding it pupils in the schools had been 
reading over and over again patriotic selections from Adams, Henry, 
Webster, . . . and others. Selections from famous orations, and thrilling 
lyrics had filled the pages of our readers and the youth had become 
thoroughly impregnated with the sentiment of patriotism. 

That patriotic literature had been increased magnificently during the 
past thirty years, but our readers are largely filled with other kinds of 


49Michigan School Moderator, 13:626 (June 15, 1893). 
41The Michigan Farmer, October 19, 1895. 
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reading. It is to furnish convenient access to patriotic selections that 
this collection is made.‘? 

It was not an original writing, but was, like his other books, a 
compilation published to serve a specific purpose. Patriotism was 
the moving spirit behind this work. 

On December 31, 1896, Pattengill laid aside the duties of the 
superintendent of public instruction. There seems to be no evi- 
dence to indicate that he sought a third term of office. On the 
other hand, there is some indication that he was as glad to be re- 
lieved of the duties as he had been to leave the office of village 
president in Ithaca.** In the first issue of The Moderator in 1897, 
he wrote: 

Ye editor most cheerfully lays by the cares and duties of official life, 
and devotes himself undividedly to business. For four years he has 
given a good share of both time and energy to the duties of State 
Superintendent. From now on the time and energy will be given to 
private interests, which it is hoped will be more remunerative than 
public office. As superintendent we had certain policies we considered 
worth fighting for, hence we fought. We thank our friends and respect 
our enemies. Though a private citizen once more, we are by no means 
out of touch with schools and school interests. It shall be our aim to 
fight ignorance and battle for better schools as hard as ever.*4 

He did return to this business and, in accordance with the agree- 
ment he had drawn up with Robert Smith,** resumed the printing 
and publishing of textbooks.‘ In addition, he put his interest in 
current events to a practical use. On January 7, 1897, he pub- 
lished and put on sale the first number of his new current events 
magazine, Timely Topics, which he classified as a weekly non- 
partisan newspaper in which would be found news, history, science, 
politics, geography, and literature.47 It also included a department 
devoted to patriotism which was to stimulate love for country and 


42Henry R. Pattengill, Old Glory —, 127 (Lansing, 1894). 


mn of the Village of Ithaca, Michigan, 2:93 (May 3, 1877 to March 
4, 1885). 

44Michigan School Moderator, 17:261 (January 7, 1897). 

45An agreement was signed by Henry R. Pattengill and Robert Smith to the 
effect that the latter would resell the copyrights he had purchased from 
Pattengill back to him when Pattengill left the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in the Pattengill Papers. 

46When Pattengill left office, the advertisements in The Moderator concern- 
ing his tests were once again using his name as publisher. 

4TTimely Topics, 1:1 ee 1897). 
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the flag.** Timely Topics was published weekly for a period of 
forty weeks which corresponded roughly to the length of the school 
year. The editorial comments of Pattengill were still reserved for 
The Moderator, and no effort was made to duplicate the material 
of one magazine in the other. Of the sixteen pages contained in 
Timely Topics, eleven and one-half pages were devoted to the mag- 
azine proper, one page to the frontispiece, and three and one-half 
pages to advertising.*® 

Timely Topics was published as a separate current events paper 
from January 7, 1897, until January 8, 1903, when it was com- 
bined with The Moderator to form the journal known as Moderator- 
Topics. According to Pattengill, the reason for the merger was 
that he found it too strenuous to publish two newspapers, conduct 
institutes, and give lectures. He stated that when he started Timely 
Topics he had believed the demand on his time for speeches and 
institute work would diminish, but it had turned out just the op- 
posite. He had felt that there was room for a current events paper 
in Michigan. He further stated that he believed readers of both papers 
would benefit from having the two magazines brought together.®' 

From January 7, 1897, until January 8, 1903, when it was merged 
with Timely Topics, The Moderator continued to be primarily an 
educational journal. On the September 17, 1896, issue of The 
Moderator appears the motto which Pattengill had adopted for the 
journal: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged —Ordinance of Northwest 
Territory, 1787."* Even though the motto did not appear in the 
journal until this date, Pattengill wrote in a later issue of the paper 
that it had been the motto of The Moderator for years. In light 
of his interests and activities in education, it might be said that this 
motto was but a brief statement of his philosophy. The content 
of The Moderator during this period did not change appreciably. 


48Timely Topics, 1:3 (January 7, 1897). 
49This information was obtained from examining the first number of Timely 


opics. 
5°Timely Topics, 7:259 —— 26, 1902). 

51Timely Topics, 7:259 (December 26, 1902). 

52Michigan School Moderator, 17:37 (September 17, 1896). 
53Michigan School Moderator, 17:422 (March 18, 1897). 
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However, with the merging of the two papers, the makeup of 
Moderator-Topics was modified to include parts of both magazines. 
Pattengill used all the divisions of Timely Topics which were as 
follows: Something for Everybody, Good Literature, Current Events, 
News Summary, Patriotic, and Questions for Review. In the 
first editions not all of these sections were found in each issue of 
Moderator-Topics. All of the afore-mentioned topics appeared in 
each issue with the exception of Good Literature and Patriotic, 
which were alternated with each issue. On March 12, 1903, all six 
parts of Timely Topics appeared in Moderator-Topics. This was 
the exception rather than the rule until the first issue of volume 
twenty-four when all divisions of Timely Topics appeared in nearly 
every Moderator-Topics. Pattengill used the following sections of 
The Moderator in Moderator-Topics: Sditorials, The School Com- 
missioners Department, Department of Public Instruction, State 
Educational News, The Schoolroom, Book Notes, and the miscel- 
laneous articles and reports.®® 

The preceding analysis points out the shift in emphasis which 
resulted when the two papers were merged. With the omission 
of some of the educational features, Moderator-Topics seemed to 
emphasize the news approach rather than the educational. Even 
though the content per issue was reduced in both educational and 
news fields, the total content was approximately the same because 
the new journal was issued weekly. It was twenty pages long, 
with the equivalent of thirteen pages devoted to content and the 
remainder to advertising. The subscription rate for this new ven- 
ture was $1.00 per year. 


54This information was obtained by examining the first few issues of 
Moderator-T opics. 

55This information was obtained by examining volumes 23 and 24 of Mod 
erator-T opics. 

56In examining copies of The Moderator, Moderator-Topics, and Timely 
Topics, it is found that there were elever and one-half pages of news in 
Timely Topics; an average of twenty-two pages of news, information, and 
materials in The Moderator; and thirteen pages in Moderator-Topics. How- 
ever, since Moderator-Topics was issued weekly, the readers received twenty- 
six pages over a two weeks period or about seven and one-half less pages than 
when they received both Timely Topics and The Moderator every other week. 
If anything lost out in this merger, it would appear that the educational news 
of The Moderator was reduced more than the current news from Timely 
Topics. 
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During the remainder of his lifetime, Moderator-Topics continued 
to be Pattengill’s written expression of his educational beliefs. 
Whether or not it was Pattengill’s main interest might be ques- 
tioned in light of his numerous speaking engagements and his 
participation in other business ventures.°7 On January 2, 1908, he 
announced that after February | the subscription price of the 
journal was to be increased from $1.00 a year to $1.25 a year. The 
necessity for this raise lay in the increased cost of labor, materials, 
and living. At the same time, he commented that other educational 
journals throughout the country were also raising their prices and 
mentioned that Moderator-Topics was one of two educational journals 
published weekly in the nation.5* The price raise actually did not 
go into effect until February 13, 1908.5° 

After his superintendency, Pattengill had stressed the use of 
Moderator-Topics for the study of current events. Now, with the 
advent of the county normal, he suggested that the educational 
journal should be used as instructional material in the normals. It 
should be used, he said, because it “stands for growth, initiative, 
inspiration, true patriotism, loyalty to high ideals, and service for 
the state in which we live and love, train and teach, work and 
worship.” The evidence indicates that he was not averse to ad- 
vertising the journal nor to suggesting uses to which it might be 
put. However, the evidence also indicates that he did so because 
he believed it would help education in Michigan.*! 

In the fall of 1916, the price of Moderator-Topics was increased 
to $1.50. Pattengill had offered his subscribers a choice of keeping 
the price the same and publishing the paper semimonthly or of 


57Pattengill was involved in numerous other business ventures such as a 
resort settlement, a fruit plantation, a gold mine, and his own printing and 
publishing outside of his magazine or paper. Furthermore he was active in 
politics and anti-saloon work. Then his speaking engagements both within the 
state and outside of the state took up a good share of his time. The writer 
believes that because of these activities the quality of his paper was lessened 
and that it was not as good as before he was superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. 

58 Moderator-T opics, 28:306 (January 2, 1908). 

58 Moderator Topics, 28:425 (February 13, 1908). 

60 Moderator-T opics, 35:566 (March 25, 1915). 

61 Moderator-T opics, 36:326 (January 6, 1916). 

62.Moderator-Topics, 36:785 (June 15, 1916). 
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increasing the rate. The latter was the decision he made on the 
basis of public opinion.” 

From its inception until the time of Pattengill’s death, the con- 
tent of Moderator-Topics did not change materially. It contained 
school news, current events, school exercises, reports of conventions 
and institutes, adventure series, reports from the superintendent of 
public instruction, and examination questions. 

On July 1, 1918, the publishing businesses conducted by Henry 
R. Pattengill and the Hammond Publishing Company were merged. 
The name of the new company was the Michigan Education Com- 
pany.** Mr. Pattengill was a stockholder in the company and was 
a member of the board of directors. His chief responsibility was 
to continue editing Moderator-Topics. The reason for this merger 
is not quite clear. It could be that it was because of the similarity 
in business between the two companies and also because Patten- 
gill’s health was failing.® 

One of the last editorials which Mr. Pattengill wrote was on the 
use of Moderator-Topics for current events work. He wrote as 
follows: 

Why not use Moderator-Topics for current event work in school 
classes? It has a mighty fine department of that sort and the paper is 
a weekly visitant. It keeps close watch of events which more especially 
pertain to Michigan. No other current event paper does this. We 
emphasize the biographical and character building side so far as possible 
without sacrificing the important news features. We try not to bury 
the outstanding epoch-making events by a hodge-podge of catch items 
so numerous and unclassified as to allay the foundation of a fickle 
memory. All this in a journal each week freighted with inspirational 
articles on school, home, and community affairs that supplement most 
acceptably the general information of our readers, mature or juvenile. 
Finally the school news items of the state, and the official departments 
putting us in touch with the educational affairs of the commonwealth 
add to the foregoing and make a very complete school paper combining 
all interests at the price of one. No wonder that many of our teachers 
are planning to use Moderator-Topics in their schools, and more and 
more boards of education are subscribing for it. 


63 Moderator-Topics, 36,785 (June 15, 1916). 

64M oderator-Topics, 39:8 (September 4, 1918). 

65The information concerning Pattengill’s health was related to the writer 
by his daughter, Margaret Pattengill Foster. 

66 Moderator-T opics, 39:164 (November 14, 1918). 
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Moderator-Topics was the service magazine in education in Mich- 
igan. It was the forerunner of the present Michigan Education 
Journal. Original and thought-provoking it may or may not have 
been, but a fighting newspaper it was. For the teacher who wished 
to find teaching helps, the news of the world and state, and what 
ideas there were in the educational world, Moderator-Topics was 
the magazine. For the teacher in the small community or in a 
rural area, this educational journal provided more information con- 
cerning current events and the educational scene than could be 
gathered from the local weekly newspaper. This might not hold 
true in larger cities where the newspapers were larger and contained 
more of the news, but these papers did not include educational 
matters to any great extent. 

Moderator-Topics as an educational journal contained as accurate 
reports of conventions and institutes as does the present Michigan 
Educational Journal. The actual news reports of educational hap- 
penings throughout the state were probably better reported in Pat- 
tengill’s paper than at the present time. Today, articles and ideas 
from school teachers and administrators are found in the educational 
journals just as they were found in Moderator-Topics. 

The current events contained in Moderator-Topics were not as 
complete as would be found today, but for that period were covered 
fairly well. It is apparent, upon an examination and comparison 
with a news magazine of that period, The Independent, that Mod- 


erator-Topics did not give a complete and detailed coverage of the 


national and international news, but gave a summary account. In 
comparison with today’s news magazines such as Time and News- 
week, Pattengill’s paper was lacking in the full treatment of news 
in the sense that today editorial comment is contained within the 
article reporting a particular news event. Moreover, today’s news 
magazine covers more than just news of world and national events 
of political, social, or economic consequence; it includes articles on 
art, music, religion, and sports. This Pattengill’s journal did not 
do. In addition, today’s news journals usually devote part of their 
content to a feature article on some important incident or _per- 
sonality. However, as the editor maintained, Moderator-Topics con- 
tained more Michigan news than could be found in The Inde- 
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pendent, Time, or Newsweek. In addition, Frank G. Carpenter's 
letters on his travels abroad gave the Moderator-Topics readers an 
opportunity to “see” foreign countries, their peoples, and their cus- 
toms.** Today, of course, this is done through the medium of 
motion pictures. 

For the rural teacher, Moderator-Topics provided a combination 
of current and educational news which met his purposes, needs, 
and pocketbook. As an instrument for the classroom, it was prob- 
ably of more value for the later elementary grades, the secondary 
grades, and the county normals, than it was for the early elementary 
grades. The Moderator’s value probably was just the reverse. It 
is the judgment of the writer that Moderator-Topics met the needs 
of education in Michigan in those days as much as The Michigan 
Educational Journal meets them today. Then too, today’s Michigan 
educational paper has an organization back of it while Moderator- 
Topics was the property of one man. 

Pattengill also published another book during this period. Hints 
from Squints.°*° He wrote in The Moderator as follows: 


It will cause no cataclysm in educational circles, but here’s hoping 
that every one that reads it will enjoy better digestion, see a little more 


of the jolly side of life, keep his liver in better trim, and think kindly 
of the fellow that inflicted it on a long-suffering and greatly be-booked 
community. Laugh, and the world laughs with you; snore, and you 
sleep alone. 


The book was a collection of quotations divided into “Hints 
Comical,” “Hints Quizzical,” “Hints Ethical,” “Hints Pedagogical,” 
and “Hints Miscellaneous.””° 

In summary, The Moderator, Timely Topics, and Moderator- 
Topics might be classified as service magazines, even though The 
Moderator was educational, Timely Topics was for news, and 
Moderator-Topics was a combination of current events and educa- 


®67Frank Carpenter’s Letters on Africa were, in the opinion of the writer 
more accurate and detailed descriptions of North Africa than may be foun 
in most books written about this area. The writer has traveled in this part of 
the world and read many books and ane articles — North Africa 
and Frank Carpenter's letters are the best so far. So it would appear that 
Pattengill had an excellent correspondent for this part of his paper and one 
that would give accurate information to the readers. 

68Henry R. Pattengill, Hints from Squints, 144 (Lansing, 1905). 

69 Moderator-T opics, 26:445-46 (February 15, 1906). 

T0Pattengill, Hints from Squints, Table of Contents. 
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tional news. The writer classifies them as service newspapers be- 
cause they did not deal primarily with Pattengill’s own educational 
beliefs. Instead, they furnished the schoolteacher with materials 
which could be used in the classroom; provided the teacher with 
information of the educational affairs of Michigan; gave him an 
opportunity to express his own opinions; and served as a clearing 
house for the reports and information from various Michigan edu- 
cational groups, including the department of public instruction. 
They did contain Pattengill’s opinions concerning many matters, 
educational and otherwise, but they were not philosophical mag- 
azines in any sense of the word. 

When the two papers, The Moderator and Timely Topics, were 
merged into one, the educational news and features suffered and 
current events took a more prominent place. However, this may 
have been an unconscious change on Pattengill’s part because of 
his deep interest in current events at the time of the merger. 

It should be stated, though, that Pattengill’s journal did provide 
a paper which met a need in Michigan for some means of com- 
munication between teachers and a way for disseminating edu- 
cational information. Pattengill was not afraid to use his journal 
to support or condemn educational movements and in all probability, 
in Michigan, this factor made itself felt when issues were to be 
decided. 

The books which Pattengill published were, for the most part, 
not original writings. They were primarily compilations or col- 
lections of poems, plays, exercises, sayings, laws, and anecdotes. 
Even his Manual of Orthography would fall into this category, 
though it may have contained more of Pattengill’s ideas than any 
other of his books. They were published because Pattengill be- 
lieved a service needed to be rendered. 





Michigan Memories 


Edited with an Introduction by Alexis A. Praus and 
Ruth Howard 


In THE SUMMER OF 1949 THE KaLaMazoo Pusiic Museum was the 
recipient of a large, old-fashioned trunk shipped from California. It 
was packed to capacity with all manner of things interesting to mu- 
seum personnel. Included were coins, stamps, clothing, lace, posters, 
a Paisley shawl, pictures, jewelry, and a hand-wrought sickle—to 
mention only a few of the many things it contained. All were sent 
as a gift from Mrs. Edith Granger Hawkes, daughter of the late Mrs. 
Mattie Munsell Granger. Explicit instructions were received to 
dispose of the items as considered best by museum standards and 
needs. 

Exploration of the trunk was full of surprises and valuable ad- 
ditions to the museum's collections. Perhaps the most desirable of 
all the contents was a manuscript found at the very bottom bearing 
the title, “Memories: Grave and Gay, by Mattie Munsell Granger.” 

Upon examination it was found to consist of 194 typewritten pages 
containing those remembrances of Mrs. Granger that she considered 
of interest to her family. 

Mrs. Granger was born in Kalamazoo on March 1, 1846. She 
passed away in California in January, 1938. Her ninety-two years 
of active life encompassed great changes in the social and economic 
structure of our country. Her parents were of New England origin 
and became an integral part of the westward movement into the 
Michigan Territory during the early nineteenth century. Her 
father, Austin Crane Munsell, was born in East Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, July 3, 1805. Susy Bugbee, her mother, was born in Burke, 
Vermont, February 25, 1810. She states that her parents were 
married on October 25, 1827, at Butler, Wayne County, New York. 

In what may be considered an introduction to her manuscript Mrs. 
Granger wrote: “A few years ago, when recounting some incidents 
to my daughter, she said I ought to write things down. So, since 
then I have done so, on loose papers, as I thought of them.” She 
goes on to say that she arranged her notes, after they were all written, 
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in chronological order. Mrs. Granger corrected, deleted, rewrote and 
added comments to the original manuscript sometime during or after 
the production of her “Memories.” The reminiscences include all 
that she remembered that her mother told her of their family’s history, 
her own childhood recollections, and those events she participated 
in which she thought would be of interest to her descendants. 

This published portion of her manuscript includes only her own 
experiences and observation in Michigan, with one exception. It 
has been arbitrarily brought to a close at the time she married and 
moved to Illinois shortly after the Civil War. Though she visited 
Michigan on several occasions, she never again became a resident. 
Unfortunately, because of the need of limiting Mrs. Granger's 
memories to Michigan, it was necessary to omit her description of 
the Chicago Fire of 1871; her record of remarks made to her by Mrs. 
Lincoln’s nurse about President Abraham Lincoin and his wife; her 
reaction to the San Francisco earthquake of 1907; her work in col- 
lecting California pioneer data at an advanced age; her efforts to 
establish a museum at Santa Rosa, California; as well as many other 
readable anecdotes and happenings. 

In 1906 Mrs. Granger and her daughter moved to California, thus 
completing her family’s part in the great American movement from 
one shore of the continent to the other. 

Care has been taken to edit and present Mrs. Granger’s stored 
memories to the best advantage of herself and the reader. The or- 
iginal manuscript is a rough draft that was not prepared for publica- 
tion. Her work has been edited with no changes in text or meaning 
other than to arrange events which were obviously out of sequence; 
to rearrange words in a sentence for better structure; and to make all 
spelling and punctuation conform to standard usage. Matter within 
brackets is the editors’. Wherever meanings seemed unclear or 
ambiguous, they were left to remain as in the original. 

It is called to the readers’ attention that Mrs. Granger wrote from 
memory many years after most of the events had transpired. It is 
to be expected that there may be some errors in early dates, places, 
names, poetry quoted, and the like. The editors are cognizant of the 
fact that they themselves may have erred even though striving to 


avoid doing so. 
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All in all, there is sure to be something of interest to everyone 
reading Mrs. Granger's recorded remembrances of her life in early 
Michigan. 


MEMORIES: GRAVE AND GAY 
Martha Munsell Granger 


In 1842 Father came to Michigan and built stone culverts for the 
new railroad, the Michigan Central. 

The following year Mother with six children, Jarvis, the oldest son; 
the twins, Wallace and Willis; Mary, Elvira and John, started for 
Michigan too, They traveled by boat across Lake Erie to Detroit 
and then west by train from there; stopping off in Oakland County, 
not far from Plymouth, Wayne County, to visit Mother's cousin 
Greens. Willis was left there as the Greens had no son and Mother 
had so many. 

I remember seeing a letter Mother wrote to Father before they 
started from Honeyoe Falls, N. Y., beginning: “Honored Husband” 
and saying not to write oftener than necessary, because she “had to 
pay twenty-five cents postage on each letter.” 

In reply to my letter of 1923 to Brother John, eight years older 
than I, asking what he remembered as to the move to Michigan, he 
wrote as follows: 

Uncle Clark, Mother's only brother, had come to Michigan some years 
before Father. Uncle had a farm a few miles north of Marshall, at that 
time the end of the Michigan Central Railroad. 

When Mother and we six children arrived from Honeyoe Falls, Uncle 
Clark met us at Marshall (all except Willis) and took us to his home in 
the woods. When we got about half way there one of the horses got off 
the cause-way and mired in the swamp. It took so long to get him out 
that the mosquitoes bit me badly and I crawled under Mother's long 
skirts to get away from them. Where they had bitten me swelled up and 
made me quite sick. We did not stay at Uncle’s farm long and came 
back to Marshall, where we lived about a year, and then moved in 1844 
to Kalamazoo as Father's work was at different places west of there. 

Father bought a house and one acre of land in Kalamazoo. Our house 
was near the depot and Uncle Clark Bugbee soon came to Kalamazoo 
and lived just across from the depot. Later Uncle Clark had the contract 
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to bore holes in logs which were to bring water to Kalamazoo from a nice 
large spring on Prospect Hill, west of town. I was helping him with the 
boring when my little finger was caught in the machinery, which crippled 
it for life. 

Once Sister Elvira and I went across the Commons! to visit Uncle 
Clark’s wife. We stayed a little too long after dark, during which time 
the first snow fell about two inches deep. It was quite dark when we 
crossed the Commons and part way across we saw an object coming 
towards us. Sister let go of my hand, ran ‘home and left me. I was not 
afraid, so stopped and looked at the object, which got down on hands 
and knees, came a little way and then rose up. When I saw those large 
eyes, like two balls of fire, I also ran home. If it had run after me it 
would have had to run faster than a horse to get me. When I got home 
I told my Father a big black bear had crossed the Commons but he did 
not believe me. The next morning neighbor [Ezra S.?] Sweet, a gun 
smith, came early and told father about the bear and they started out to 
look for it. It had crossed the Kalamazoo River and got into a large 
Tamarack Swamp, where they killed it, and brought it home. It weighed 
280 pounds. 

I well remember playing with borings from those logs Brother 
John mentioned, as they were bored out in front of our house. 

I was born in 1846 in what was called the Tucker house, pre- 
sumably the one John said Father bought. This house was white, 
with green blinds, no front porch but two steps up to the front door. 
At the side of the steps I remember a Jasmine vine, with light 
lavender flowers, on a frame about one and one-half feet square. 

Sister Mary married George T. Barney, January 15, 1852. After 
the wedding they dashed off in a cutter, accompanied by other sleigh 
loads of young people. 

Before Mary and George were married, they took me to a ball. 
We went in an omnibus which had a lamp fixed in the front end 
to light the inside of the bus. The glass front of the lamp had a 
small hole in it. This made the lantern smoke dreadfully and | was 
deeply interested in watching it. 

Mary and George afterward lived at Schoolcraft, ten or fifteen 
miles from Kalamazoo. Once there was a ball there, and Elvira and 
Willis went to attend it, taking me with them. The dancers amused 
themselves by having me join hands with them when they circled 
round. Between times | looked at pictures in a magazine, Harper's, 
I think. Then there was the grand supper, laid on long tables the 

1Bronson Park. 
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full length of the dining room. Every little way on the tables was 
butter molded in the shape of full sized pineapples. 

One time a caravan came to town. This caravan seemed to be 
a show of wild animals, but I remember only an elephant, on which 
was a sort of platform with a low railing around it, covered with a 
glittering cloth. There was a ladder or steps up to the platform and 
children were invited to ride the elephant. Quite a number did, 
but not I who was afraid. The elephant was led or driven around 
the inside of the tent which was on the Commons near our house. 

[Around 1851-52] there was a Fourth of July celebration in Kala- 
mazoo. A bower of small trees was made in the courthouse yard 
and under it were placed long tables loaded with good things to eat 
provided by the citizens. As it was quite near our house, I was 
permitted to look at the tables, leading Brother Frank. When re- 
turning home, we passed by a candy stand and Frank began to cry. 
The man asked what ailed him and I said he was crying for some 
candy. As I had no penny the man gave him a half a stick, which 
stopped the crying. Stick candy was the only kind in those days. 

Also about this time, Aunt Fannie, wife of Uncle Clark Bugbee, 
died and I went with others of the family to the funeral. We rode 
in an omnibus, the only public conveyance for hire in the little new 
town. She was buried right near some bur oak trees in the north- 
west corner of the old cemetery, near and opposite where the large 
union school was later built. This cemetery was many years later 
made into a park.? 

Cousin Marian, Uncle Clark's only child, came to live with us 
after her mother’s death until Uncle married again. I recall Marian 
and Brother John taking me with them to pick flowers in the woods 
beside the plank road. 

My family often mentioned “2.40 on the plank” as to races on the 
plank road north of town. After a crash, in which “Luke Whitcomb 
broke his leg so that bones protruded through the skin,” I heard no 
more of the races for some years. Later a driving association was 
formed, and the races held at the Kalamazoo Horse Fair grounds 
became quite celebrated.* 


2Now called South Westnedge Avenue Park. 
8See Leon W. Miller, “Horses and Horse Racing in Kalamazoo,” in Mich- 
igan History, 35:385-405 (December, 1951). 
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A Catholic church was built a few doors west of the new house 
Father had built and recently moved into. As soon as the church 
was roofed and the floor laid, a school was started in it with boards 
for seats. I attended this school for a day or two, but cannot re 
member being taught anything. The priest was a Frenchman called 
Father [Isidore A.] Lebel* who used to call on the neighbors near our 
house. 

I also attended, for a few times, a school in the basement of the 
Methodist church, and I remember standing at the teacher’s knee as 
she tried to teach me the A.B.C.’s. At one of the schools I attended 
about this time, the big children played, “A pin, a pin, a poppy 
show.” The owner held a picture of some small thing in his hand 
and demanded a pin as payment for a peep at the object. Pins were 
scarce and expensive in those days. 

Many Hollanders began to settle in Kalamazoo after 1850. Once 
I heard Father say: “All those Hollanders have a chest full of gold 
pieces.”® 

Another time I heard Mother say: “Hollanders are very neat. 
They scour everything until it shines, but they will take a milkpan to 
wash their hands in.” 

Once I was allowed to go to my eldest Brother's [Jarvis] to visit 
his wife and little baby, Ella. His house was on South Street, facing 
the park. This park is just south of Main Street and the land for it 
was given many years earlier by Mr. [Titus] Bronson, first permanent 
settler in Kalamazoo. At that time of which I speak, the park was 
called the commons and was later given the name of its donor. It 
was only an unmowed field of native grasses and fenced with six-inch 
boards, with stiles going over the fence at the center of each side and 
all corners, except at the northeast. At that corner there was a 
schoolhouse facing diagonally. It was called the Branch and was 
taught by Mrs. [Lucinda Hinsdale] Stone, wife of the Reverend 
Jlames] A. B. Stone. This school was a branch of the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor. Sister Elvira attended there and | 
remember going with her to visit the school when I was so small 
that I stood on the seats while the girls talked to her little sister. 


4Father Lebel took charge in February, 1856. 
5Paulus DenBleyker omy $12,000 in gold for the Ransom estate in Kalama 
zoo in 1850 thus probably giving rise to the above legend. 
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Many years later the Kalamazoo chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was named for Mrs. Stone. 

In the southwest corner of the park there is a large grassy Indian 
mound, about ten or fifteen feet high. The fall before Lincoln was 
elected, William H. Seward and others, standing on this mound, 
electioneered for him. While listening to the speeches, my brother's 
pocket was cut open and his money stolen. In the evening there 
were torchlight processions on Main Street, zigzagging to imitate a 
rail fence. These looked very pretty from second story windows. 
In the daytime there was a long procession of Republican clubs from 
all over the county, some floats of stalwart men splitting rails, etc. 

At an early date, cows were allowed to run on the Commons. 
Once when Sister Elvira and another girl were coming home from 
an entertainment in the evening, each with an arm through that of 
their escort and all three keeping step, they suddenly put their feet 
on a cow, which immediately rose, nearly upsetting them. About 
this time our three cows were found dead in the morning from eating 
a mash thrown out by a brewery. 

Mother must have had her hands full when Willis, Frank and I 
came down with the measles, some time in 1852. Willis, being a 
young man, suffered the most. Frank, on the other hand, being 
youngest, was the least affected. In those days it was supposed that 
if the ears were pierced for earrings, the after effects of the disease 
would settle in the lobes of the ears instead of in the eyes. I re- 
member that when sufficiently recovered to sit in a highchair, Sister 
Mary pierced my ears. She held a ball of yarn behind each ear as 
a pad for the needle, threaded with silk. This thread was tied in 
a ring which remained in my ear. It was often turned while healing 
to keep the hole open. 

The measles did not seem to affect my eyes, but did those of 
Brother Willis. I cannot say whether he was more ill than I or 
whether he would not have his ears pierced, or if he did not take 
enough care of his eyes by shading them from the light, but he had 
red eyelids all his life. 

One night Mother awakened us children to see the railroad depot 
burning.® It was said to have been set by a drunken man taking a 
lighted candle into a clothes closet. The fire communicated to the 

®May, 1853. 
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near-by depot, and when we saw it the tall wooden pillars were a 
solid mass of flameless fire, the picture of which beautiful sight still 
remains in my memory. The next day some blackened bones, lying 
on a board put across two barrels, showed what intemperance may 
do to a man. 

In the early part of the winter of 1853, Father and Mother sold 
the house they had built a few years before and bought a farm of 
eighty acres. It was five miles east of Kalamazoo and a little over 
a mile northeast of Comstock. The house was of logs, with three 
rooms below—a large living room, one bedroom, large kitchen with 
fireplace-_two pantries, a cellarway, and a stairway. Upstairs there 
were two rooms, one of which later was mine. After moving there, 
Brother Frank slept the first night in one of Mother's big chests. 
There was also a smaller chest, which later was given to me to keep 
my treasures in. Inside the cover was written, in pencil, the words 
of a song which my brothers frequently sang, the tune and words of 
which I learned long before I could read. 

THREE ROGUES 


In good old Colony times, 
When we lived under the King 

Three roguish chaps fell into mishaps 
Because they could not sing. 

The first he was a miller 
The second he was a weaver, 

And the third he was a little tailor boy 
With the broadcloth under his arm. 

The miller he stole corn, 
The weaver he stole yarn, 

And the little tailor boy he stole broadcloth 
To keep these three rogues warm. 

But, the miller got drowned in his dam, 
And the weaver got hung in his yarn, 

And the devil clapt his claws on the little tailor boy. 
With the broadcloth under his arm. 


On the west forty of the farm there was a lake, or rather the greater 
part of a lake. In the summer the boys, Willis and John, and some- 
times some of the neighbor boys, used to go to spear fish at night. 
They had an iron rod with a sort of cradle fastened to one end of the 
boat about three or four feet above the water. This cradle held a 
fire of kindling wood to attract the fish. 
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The lake was surrounded by a very wet marsh which was full of 
rattlesnakes in the summer. Father and the boys, when mowing 
hay, used to kill the snakes and bring home their tails or rattles. 
Years later the marsh was drained and planted to celery. Winter- 
green berries grew along the edge of the marsh and sometimes on 
Sunday afternoons Mother would take us walking there and we 
would all pick wintergreen berries. In the spring we picked the 
tender young leaves. 

Some tall blueberry bushes grew in one portion of the marsh 
where it was very wet. Blueberries were then called huckleberries 
but real huckleberries grew up the hill on dry land, on bushes two 
or three feet high, and the berries were dry, with large seeds. 

The marsh extended across the road to the east part of the farm 
and there was no way to get across it when we went there to live. 
Father was soon elected roadmaster and with the aid of the neighbors 
drew logs across the swamp on the ice. They placed them side by 
side, later covering them with dirt, thus making a corduroy road 
across that bit of marsh. 

When we moved to the farm there was neither well nor cistern 
there. All water had to be brought from a spring by a big maple 
tree at the foot of the hill across the road. The men had a yoke to 
put over their shoulders, by which two pails of water could be carried 
at once. Other times they put a barrel on a sled drawn by a team 
and brought it as full as they could, barring slopping over. 

Father soon dug a well fifty-seven feet deep. There was a little 
roof over it, from which a wheel was suspended. A rope ran over 
the wheel and a bucket was fastened on each end. When one 
bucket went down empty the other would come up full. I dis- 
covered that with a piece of looking-glass I could throw the sun’s 
rays down the well and see the bottom plainly. After a while one 
of the buckets was lost in the well, and Brother Frank was sent down 
in the other to recover it. Then I remembered my piece of mirror 
and brought it out. It proved to be a very useful plaything as the 
little boy could be seen all the way down and up again and he could 
see just how to get hold of the bucket to bring it up. 

Mother had a pounding barrel in which she used to wash large, 
heavy pieces. I think the barrel was bought, but Father made the 
pounder and inserted in it a long handle. When the hot suds were 
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poured into the barrel and the soiled articles were well pounded, it 
was very easy to finish washing them. 

In the kitchen, Mother had a tin baker which she placed in front 
of the fireplace. In this she baked bread, cake, pies, and other things 
for us to eat. 

We had many pieces of pewterware which Mother said were part 
of the setting out of one of her ancestors as a bride in the early 
seventeen hundreds. I remember a large round platter, several 
plates, a small pan, cup and saucer, and a tumbler. In course of 
time they were all scattered. 

On our farm we had an orchard, mostly apples: Greenings, North 
ern Spy, Harvest, Rhode Island Greenings, Sweet Bough, Pound 
Sweet and Jonathan. One year Father took about twenty bushels 
of Pound Sweet apples to the cider mill. He had the juice boiled 
down in the sugar pan to make beiled cider. When it was supposed 
to be boiled enough, it was turned into a twenty-gallon keg. When 
Mother tasted it, she found it was the nicest, sweetest jelly we ever 
had. 

Mother had long flower beds, extending from the house to the 
street, with many roses: Queen of the Prairie, Sweet Briar, Blush, 
Yellow, Cinnamon, Black, Button, Eglantine, Scotch Pink and Red, 
Hundred Leaf, and Red Moss Roses. There were lilacs in the center 
of the beds with such smaller flowers as English Sweet Violets, tulips, 


pinks, narcissi, jonquils, myrtle, etc., in rows on each side. There 


was a May Duke cherry tree in one bed and two dwarf pear trees in 
another. Father was very fond of all of these. He planted six 
evergreen trees between the beds just in front of the house. There 
were two mountain ash trees in another flower bed. Every winter 
a pair of partridges came to eat the beautiful scarlet berries until an 
enterprising neighbor shot them both. 

There was a Roxalena Rose which grew up to the roof on the 
front, and an Isabella Grape all over the west side of the house. 

One summer I| saved some seeds of columbine and made little 
packets which Father took to a druggist friend in town to sell for 
me. In time I received forty cents for them and felt rich. In those 
days drug stores were the only places where one could buy flower 
seeds. No florists in those early days! 
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Once in the fall we had a paring bee. All the young folks round- 
about came and pared apples, bushels of them. Next day it was my 
job to string them with a darning needle and piece of twine about 
six feet long, tie the ends together and hang them up to dry. That 
was the way then in vogue to make dried apples. When dry they 
were put in sacks for winter use, or sold if all were not needed. After 
the paring was finished, games were played and melons, cake, etc. 
were enjoyed. 

I had a playhouse in one end of the empty corncrib. My furniture 
consisted chiefly of bits of broken dishes. I had a swing in the barn, 
and once we got Mother to swing in it and we thought it great fun. 
It was fun to hunt for eggs in the nests under the mangers, in the 
haymow, and over the horse stalls and granary. In February and 
March we hunted eggs in the most unusual places to get all we could 
to save up for fast days and Easter. If the weather was very cold 
they were often frozen and cracked. In that case, Mother would 
place them in a pail of cold water which would draw the frost to the 
outside of the shells where about one half inch of ice would form. 
When the ice was peeled off and the cracks closed up, the eggs were 
found to be as good as if they had never been frozen. 

I well remember helping Mother arrange the wicking in the 
double candle mold to make candles. The wicking for each candle 
was doubled, the loop ends being strung on two rods. The cut ends 
were twisted to a point, so that they would go through the holes at 
the bottom of the tubes which shaped the candles. When all the 
wicks were through, the mold was turned over and a strip of wicking 
laid across each row of holes. The protruding ends of wicking were 
then pulled hard and tied tightly in big knots over the strip, so the 
melted tallow would not escape when turned in. The next morning 
when the candles were cold and firm, the ends of the wicks on the 
bottom were cut off, and the two rods drawn up, each bringing six 
candles out. They looked so white and perfect, it was a pleasure 
to see them. 

Afterward, we had camphene lamps. These were glass, with 
brass screw tops which had two tubes protruding upward about two 
inches. The tubes were about half an inch apart at the bottom and 
one and a half inches apart at the top. Each tapered and had candle 
wicking running through them for wicks. The flame was extin- 
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guished by a little brass cap which was fastened to the lamp top by 
a short brass chain. Blowing would not extinguish them. 

Candlesticks also had extinguishers which were little metal cones. 
When used, they extinguished the candle flame without smoke. 
When kerosene lamps came into use, most of the candlesticks, 
snuffers and trays and candle molds were thrown away so that very 
few are now found, even in museums. 

When I was about seven or eight [1853-54] Mother went visiting 
a friend whose husband kept the county poorhouse. She took me 
with her. At that time, insane persons were kept in the poorhouse. 
The lady took us through to see the house and the inmates. The 
only person I remember was a woman who was said to be insane. 
She gave me a little looking glass with which she seemed to be 
amusing herself. 

When I was young, my hair was long and thick. At eleven or so 
I began to do up my hair myself. No doubt Mother was glad to have 
me do so as she had plenty of other duties. Soon I noticed the other 
girls had puff combs, and of course I had to have some too. These 
were side combs with tops widened a little and bent back. When 
placed behind a portion of the front hair, they made it stand out as 
if puffed. Then I felt as big as any other girl. 

Soon after moving to Comstock, Father bought a farm a mile east 
of ours, making a first payment on it of $200 in gold, for a birthday 
gift to the twins, Wallace and Willis. They were to make the future 
payments. After a while, a fine bed of clay was discovered on the 
farm and Father said he could build a house of it for the twins, and 
proceeded to do so. He put a framework of boards inside and out to 
make a form (exactly as is done to make concrete houses), and filled 
it with clay. I remember seeing the house when about halfway up, 
with floor and window frames in place. When it was finished, I 
went up to the second story and looked around. Soon after it was 
completed Willis married Carrie Depue and lived there nine or 
ten years, until it was sold in 1863 or 1864. 

Our school had two large red oak trees in the front yard and the 
larger children played from one to the other crying, “Pom, pom, pull 
away. Come away or I'll fetch you away.” Also, they played “ante 
over,” with half of the children on one side of the schoolhouse and 
the rest on the other. One child threw the ball over the house and 
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cried “ante over.” Those on the other side tried to catch it and return 
it the same way. 

The smaller girls made playhouses among the bushes across the 
road, kept house, and visited each other. 

On Fridays we generally had recitations and other exercises. | 
remember one of the large boys speaking (or shouting), “I am 
Monarch of all I survey.” 

One winter a young man came with many maps and in the 
evenings held a geography school in our schoolhouse. The maps 
had the rivers and towns marked on each state, but no names attached 
to them. He put a long pointer on a dot saying, “Say, Maine, 
Augusta; Maine, Augusta,” which we did, chanting in a singsong 
way, as he did. In that manner we learned the capitals of the states 
of our country, and foreign ones too. Even now, if I want to re- 
member the capital of a certain state, 1 have only to begin to singsong 
the name of the state and the name of the capital will follow. 

We had spelling schools in the evenings, too. Captains were 
chosen and these chose alternately one speller for each side. Of 
course, each captain tried to get the best speller. When all were 
chosen, they stood in rows on opposite sides of the room. Then the 
teacher gave out the words. When one spelled a word wrong, he 
had to sit down. It was very exciting to see which side would stand 
up the longest. When only two or three were left, the teacher 
would give out the hardest words he could find and we waited 
breathlessly for the last one to be spelled down. 

Every family took one or more candles to light the schoolhouse 
for these evening meetings, for many parents came with the children 
and often stood up to spell. Father and Mother enjoyed these 
meetings as much as we did. 

One summer we had no school in our district and we had to attend 
school in Comstock. The schoolhouse stood on the top of a high 
steep hill. Sometimes evening singing and spelling schools were 
held there, often evening revivals and Sunday meetings, and always 
funerals.” 

On the way to the Comstock school we picked wild strawberries 
for which I made baskets of large leaves pinned together with thorns 


7Many graveyards associated with country schools are still in evidence. 
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from thornapple trees. We also passed near a sawmill and its mill- 
pond and by a flourmill after we had crossed the creek. I don’t 
remember how we got across the creek, as there was no bridge then 
and teams forded the stream. 

Opposite the millpond and the railroad stood the mansion of 
General [Horace H.] Comstock. This was a large, square, white 
house with a broad, two-story porch with tall pillars across the front. 
The town of Comstock was named for the General, who was not 
living there then, and I do not know whether he was still living. 
The house was occupied by a family who owned a piano, and later 
Mother let me go on horseback to practice on it. The sidesaddle I 
used was the one Mother herself used when she was a girl, and used 
all her life until she was seventy. 

Father and Mother were very public spirited. Before they moved 
on the farm, and for a while afterward, they attended the Con- 
gregational church and took us to Sunday School. I remember the 
names of two books which I had from the Sunday School libarary, 
Hadassah and Ministering Children. Sunday afternoons Mother 
used to read to me the stories in the big Bible. 

About a year before we moved to the farm, Mother and Mrs. 
[Adam S.] Kedzie, wife of the Congregational minister, and Mrs. 
Samuel Ransom founded the Ladies’ Library Association from which 
she could draw books. After moving out of town she had to pay a 
dollar a year for the privilege. At that time we had books by Sir 
Walter Scott, [Edward Robert] Bulwer-Lytton and others of the 
era. [James Fenimore] Cooper's works were read as soon as they 
came out. 

Soon after we were on the farm, my parents started a Sunday 
School in the schoolhouse. The next June there was a celebration 
of all the Sunday Schools in the county. Wagons were trimmed 
with branches of trees and made to look like bowers. They had 
seats along the sides and were very gay when filled with children, 
the girls in white dresses and gay sashes. When we reached the 
place of assembly, each school with a teacher at the head of each 
class, all marched up Prospect Hill and to the front of the speaker's 
stand. Here we heard addresses from ministers and others. After 
the speaking, we broke ranks and went to the tables which were 
loaded with good things to eat. We arrived home about sunset, 
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tired but happy. It was the first such celebration at which we had 
ever assisted. 

When we moved to the farm, Sister Elvira remained in Kalamazoo 
where, for some years, she taught music and boarded with friends. 

Once I visited Sister while she was at the [Frederick] Woodwards. 
I went down on the train, alone, and stopped a while with Delilah 
Harris, who lived near us before we moved away. I had a few 
pennies to spend and we went to a drugstore where I bought a small 
vial of cinnamon extract which we took turns tasting until I left 
her to go to the Woodwards’. Sister promptly confiscated the vial 
and put it in Mrs. Woodward's china closet and never saw it again. 
Now, I fancy that Delilah was much older than I and had suggested 
the purchase. 

Mrs. Woodward’s mother was with her then and also a small boy, 
called Cliffy, who slept with his grandmother. Cliffy was not well, 
and the doctor said that what ailed the child was sleeping with the 
old lady who took all his vitality. 

Another time I visited Sister while she was at [the Alexander] 
Camerons.. One evening she and Nettie Cameron, a young lady, 
arranged some tableaux. One of them was a Turkish scene, with a 
girl in full white trousers coming to the shoetop and showing five 
or six inches below the dress shirt. This was quite a party and I 
heard one lady ask another, “Who was the Turkish lady?” She 
seemed horrified at the costume and she said she was thankful it 
wasn't her daughter. 

Elvira was engaged to Charles Hunt before he went to California 
in 1851. When Charles arrived home in 1856 Sister was at the 
[William A.] Tomlinsons’. They came in a cutter to get me so that 
I could attend a Christmas tree. It had been dug out of the Tom- 
linson’s garden and was replanted later. This was the first Christmas 
tree | ever saw and it was a glorious sight. On the very tiptop was 
a fairy doll dressed in lace and silver. 1 was curious to know who 
would get it, as there was another little girl there about my size. 
She was Amelia Austin, daughter of Mr. Tomlinson’s partner, Ben 
Austin. I was surprised enough when the doll was handed to me 
as the last thing off the tree. This doll I kept in one of Mother's 
bureau drawers, as it was too precious to play with and only to be 
looked at occasionally. Sister had made for the tree a row of darkies 
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of black sealing wax and wishbones. These stood on pasteboard 
and imitated the Presbyterian choir in which she sang, and also Mr. 
Tomlinson and Mr. Woodward. This made a good deal of fun. 

The second winter after we moved to the farm Mother was taken 
suddenly ill. Sister was frightened and told me to run and get some 
hot water out of the tea kettle on the stove. I did, but did not put 
the kettle back far enough on the stove and it fell off and the boiling 
water splashed on my bare arm. I screamed and wiped my arm 
with my apron and the skin rolled off on the floor. My scream made 
Mother forget all about the congestive chill, and she jumped up and 
did all she could to ease my pain. She filled a pan with snow, as 
it melted, let me pour the ice cold water over the burn. This re 
lieved the pain as long as I poured the water. Proud flesh appeared, 
and it was a long time healing. 

One summer Wallace helped some on their farm. He was har 
rowing with an old-fashioned, heavy drag when the colts he was 
driving ran away and injured his foot badly. Mother ransacked 
the town to find some cranberries to make a poultice for it, to keep 
out inflammation. It must have done the work, as I heard no more 
about the injury. 

About 1856 or 1857 Willis and I drove to town and found the 
Kalamazoo River flowing over both bridges. Willis tied the team 
and said we would walk over the railroad bridge which was out of 
the water. He took hold of my hand and we walked over safely, as 
no trains came along. Years since we both said we would never try 
such a dangerous thing again. 

East of the bridges and south of the highway were several acres 
which were flooded in the spring when the water was high. When 
it was dry, Indians camped there. When we went to town, we 
sometimes met them walking in Indian file, wrapped in their red 
and blue blankets. 

In 1857 our parents bought, for six months, the lease of a hotel 
in Dowagiac, some fifty miles west on the railroad. There was a 
barroom in the hotel, but Mother was a strong temperance woman 
and cleared it out completely. We had transient guests mostly, such 
as concert companies, circuses, etc., and some regular boarders. 

A little later Father bought a barrel of maple sugar in large cakes. 
Mother thereupon let me have a party with maple sugar and warm 
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syrup for refreshment and entertainment. We did not have maple 
wax because it was summer and there was no snow to make it on. 
We had all we could eat. 

We had dancing parties at the hotel that summer. Most were 
square dances and cotillions, with the schottische for in-between. 
The lancers were danced some too. “Money Musk” and “Pop Goes 
the Weasel” were the favorite dance tunes. What fun when we 
could persuade Mother to “trip the light fantastic too.” 

That summer a panorama of Pilgrim's Progress came to town and 
had a large audience. As the panorama unrolled on one side it 
wound up on the other while a man explained it all. I can see it 
now: the stage, panorama, and audience. 

When we moved to Dowagiac, Elvira and her piano went with us 
and she taught music there. I remember her pupils gave a little 
recital and I sang: 

tard times, hard times, 
Come again no more. 

Many days you have lingered 
Around my cabin door. 

Hard times, hard times, 
Come again no more. 

After a while, Sister did not like living at the hotel and so went 
to board with her friends, the McClellans. She was married at their 
home, Charles Hunt bringing the Presbyterian minister from Kala- 
mazoo with him. The wedding was in the evening. It was sup- 
posed that there might be a charivari party concealed in the school- 
house nearly opposite. When the first carriage drove off, we shouted 
“Goodbye, Goodbye” and a crowd of men and boys poured out of 
the schoolhouse with horns, etc., and followed the carriage. Then 
the bride and bridegroom took the next carriage in quiet. There 
was such a crowd at the station that it was hard for them to get on 
the train. One fellow stuck his three-foot horn in the car window, 
some man grabbed it and held it fast so that the man finally had to 
let go or be killed as the train moved off. I was permitted to carry 
Elvira’s precious reticule and took the opportunity to put in it a poem 
which I had written and called, “On Her Wedding Day.” She never 


mentioned it to me, and probably threw it away, never giving it a 
thought, though it expressed my love which I was too shy to say. 
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We left Dowagiac in the fall of 1857 and returned to the farm. 

In the summer of 1858 a man and his wife came to Kalamazoo 
and started a singing class for girls of all ages. The girls were taught 
certain songs and choruses which were practiced for three or four 
weeks. Then a concert was given, the proceeds of which repaid the 
couple for their efforts. There was very little such entertainment in 
those days in a small place and the concert was well patronized. 

The smallest girls were Violets, singing in units of three. The 
first group sang the “Purple Violet” and then all nine joined hands 
and danced around. The second group sang “Blue Violets”; all 
joined hands and danced; the third group sang, “White Violets”, 
danced and then all sang: 


Purple and blue, and white ones too 
Peep, peep at the sun and welcome you. 


Then one little tot sang: 


My Grandma lives on yonder little green 
Fine old lady as ever was seen. 

She often cautioned me with care 

Of all false young men to beware, etc. 


The next older girls were Zephyrs, singing: 


Happy little Zephyrs are we, 
Swiftly through the air we bound. 
Kissing every leafy tree, 
Throwing blossoms on the ground, etc. 
They joined hands and danced at the end of each stanza. A little 
Swiss Flower Girl with a basket of roses in one hand and a bunch 
of roses in the other, then came forward and sang: 
Come buy my sweet roses, ye fair ladies all. 
My sweet roses come buy. 
Sweet roses, fresh roses, 
Come buy my sweet roses, come buy, etc. 
Then little Gypsy Jane, her tambourine aflutter with ribbons, came 
bounding forward and sang: 
In the very early morn 
Gypsy Jane skips by. 
With the milkmaid neath the thorn 
Stealthy am I. 
For her I’ve tales of house and land, 
And husband rich to gain. 
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You’ve only just to cross the hand 
Of little Gypsy Jane. 
Tra la la, Tra la la la, etc. 

Larger girls dressed in Scottish Highland costumes followed, 
singing, and dancing. Last of all were the largest girls dressed to 
represent the states. I was Florida, with many flowers on my dress. 
I was tall for my age, though not as old as the rest of the states. 

We sat on seats arranged like stairs, the smallest girls on the 
lowest step and the largest on the highest. As each group performed 
its part it came down, sang, danced, and returned. We, the states, 
standing in our places sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” and waved 
flags. The tallest girl in the center, dressed as Columbia, waved a 
large flag. ‘That was the finale. 

George T. Barney, my brother-in-law, was sheriff as well as United 
S.ates marshal at Marquette. He came “down below’ in 1858 to 
bring prisoners to the state prison at Jackson. He asked Mother to 
let me go home with him and spend the winter with Sister Mary. 
She finally consented to let me go. We stopped in Detroit for three 
days, staying at the Michigan Exchange Hotel. 

George was busy in the daytime but he took me out toward 
evenings. One night he took me to see the torchlight parade in 
celebration of the first cable message sent across the ocean between 
our President and Queen Victoria in August of 1858. 

When we went on board the Northern Light, a propeller, George 
asked me if I would have a stateroom by myself or one with a young 
lady. He said I could choose either way. After considering a 
moment, I said I preferred a room by myself—I was shy of strangers. 
However, I soon became acquainted with some little girls about my 
age. The boat stopped at a landing on the Canadian side of the 
river for wood to burn under the steam boilers. While the wood 
was being loaded, the girls and I went off the boat and walked up 
and down, so that we could say we had been in Canada. As we 
sailed, it was interesting to watch the shores of the Detroit River 
and the channel stakes in the St. Clair Flats and Lake. 

It was also very pleasant to go through the Soo Locks. Since we 
did not go out of sight of land on the south shore of Lake Superior, 
we saw the Pictured Rocks in the distance. 
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Soon we passed into Marquette Bay where the water was quieter. 
Marquette in 1858 was a small place with a Methodist, an Episcopal, 
and a Catholic church. The last was attended mostly by the 
French. ‘Their little girls wore orange-colored pantalettes which 
showed about five inches below their dresses. 

George and Mary lived on the second floor of the jail. The 
sheriff’s office and jail cells were on the first floor. There was only 
one prisoner at that time and Mary took food to him on an oblong 
pie tin. 

George was building a new home to move into because soon he 
would cease to be sheriff. The back of the house was on the edge 
of a cut of one of the two railroads which came down from Iron 
Mountain, about six miles away. Trains carrying iron ore ran out 
on long piers into the bay where the ore was loaded into steamers. 

George had quite a large garden. He planted his cucumbers in 
barrels sunk halfway into the ground and he watered them with 
manure water to make them grow fast. He did this because the 
summers were so short. 

Mary and I went with some neighbor women to pick wild red 


raspberries which grew among the bushes near town. There were 
red currants too, and it seemed strange to see them growing wild. 
Mary made sweet pickled blueberries which were as large as cherries, 
and also pickled wintergreen berries almost as big. 

School began soon after we moved into the new house. We heard 
that there was to be a seminary, but I began attending the district 


school. When I reported at home that the pupils were all boys 
except for a very small group of little girls, | was sent to the seminary. 
Here I found twenty-five or thirty girls, some younger, some older 
than myself. 

Soon after school opened at the seminary, the principal formed 
the pupils into a club called the Concordia. She said the name 
meant band in Concord. We held meetings once a week and 
after awhile began to get ready for an entertainment to be given 
at the close of the term. The program was held in the large 
ballroom of the Marquette House. We sat in a semicircle at one 
end of the room and each did her part in turn. I recited “The 
Little Pilgrim.” 
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I soon began to attend the nearby Methodist Sunday School and 
became acquainted with Addie Remington, who lived near us. She 
was a year or two older than I. Prizes were offered at the Sunday 
School to those bringing in new pupils. I won second prize for 
eleven pupils, the reward being a book entitled Contentment Is 
Better Than Wealth. Two of the pupils I secured were Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Earl from Kalamazoo, friends of Mary and George. 
They attended just to help me get a prize, but became converted 
and joined the church. 

During that winter I begged a lock of hair from each of the girls 
attending the seminary. All locks were sewed in curls on paper 
and I had each girl write her name beside her curl. This was an 
early collection of autographs, though I did not know it then. For 
many years this was one of my dearest treasures. 

Pem (Emily) Watson lived in a nice wh'te house near the bay 
and had a piano, the only one in Marquette I was told. 

There were few horses in Marquette as all hay and grain had to 
be brought up from “down below” before boats stopped running 
on account of ice. After the lake froze, mail was carried in once in 
two weeks by a man with dog sled. Some ladies had fine dog sleighs 
just large enough to hold one person. That was very swell. 

Moonlight evenings, parties of people, young and old, rode on 
bobsleds. They started in front of the Episcopal church on top of 
the hill, went down Main Street, and then across the two bridges 
over the two railroads. The road here iurned onto the last pier 
which was half a mile long, and we went nearly its full length. It 
was a lovely ride, but such a long walk back to the top of the hill. 
Consequently, we did not take many rides in one evening. 

Once in the spring, Sister Mary, Addie, and I took a walk down 
by the bay shore. There we saw two brothers, Charles and Francis 
Bishop, who were just going out in their boat, and they invited us 
to go with them. Mary refused but allowed Addie and me to go with 
them. 

The boys had made the boat themselves and, instead of being 
rowed with oars, it had side wheels which were turned by a crank. 
We went out near the entrance of the bay and when it began to get 
rough we begged them to return. There was a big rock, as large 
as a house, not far from the shore. Quite near this rock the crank 
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flew off and stove a hole in the bottom of the boat. A stream of 
water about an inch or more in diameter gushed in. We girls landed 
on that rock, while the boys plugged the hole. We then went home 
without further mishap. 

In the spring the Northern Light plowed through some forty miles 
of ice and opened a path for a string of boats. The North Star then 
raced ahead to the end of the Lake [Duluth?] and back again and 
got most of the passengers “going below.” George though this un- 
fair, and, partly for this reason and partly because there were seven 
cofins taken on the North Star, he would not let Mary and me go 
on it. We came down on the Northern Light. 

When we were coming “down below” on the boat, Sister Mary 
was invited to sing to help entertain her fellow travelers. The 
gentleman who asked her stated that she would sing but forgot to 
give the name of the song until after he sat down. He then jumped 
up and said, “She’s Black, But That’s No Matter,” but did not state 
that it was the name of the song. It was a Negro melody, such songs 
being popular at the time. 

When we started the snow was still three feet deep in the woods 
around Marquette, but coming on the train from Detroit we saw 
peach trees in blossom. 

In the summer of 1859 a man got up a concert, “The Coronation 
of the Rose.” I cannot remember the arrangement of the cantata, but 
different girls represented different groups of flowers. 1 was Mig- 
nonette, and sang in a duet, the other girl being Heliotrope. The 
first stanza began as follows: 

Sister flowerets, we are here. 
At your call we now appear, etc. 
The only place in town at that time for holding such entertainments 
was the Fireman’s Hall, over the engine house. The glass blowers, 
variety shows, church strawberry festivals in summer, and oyster 


suppers in winter were all held there. 

When I was about thirteen my chum, Mary Depue, and I| were 
invited by her brother to take a ride up to Galesburg, about five miles 
east, to see a Fourth of July celebration. While there he treated us 
to a lemon and a stick of candy. We were to suck the lemon juice 
through the candy. That was the only time in my life I ever heard 
of that kind of a treat. 
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In the fall of the year 1859, Mother had me attend a term at the 
Gull Prairie Seminary, about eight miles or so from our home. There 
were rooms on the second floor for the principal, Professor [Nelson 
H.] Walbridge, and his wife; as well as for Professor [Wesley P.] 
Andrus, and his brother. The latter was about eighteen years old. 
The other rooms on that floor were rented unfurnished to girl stu- 
dents who lived too far away to walk. I had one of these rooms. 
The day Mother brought me some of the older boy students came 
out to help take upstairs the table, chairs, stove, etc. Later a neighbor 
induced Mother to let her daughter, four or five years older than 
myself, room with me. There was a rule that no man or boy should 
enter a student's room. One Saturday, thinking that the rule did 
not apply to the teacher, we invited Professor Andrus to dine with 
us. Thinking it not polite to leave his brother out, we invited him 
also. But we found it a sad mistake on Monday morning, when 
Professor Walbridge reprimanded us before the school. 

While at the seminary, Frankie Peck, daughter of a rich farmer 
living nearby, invited me to a party at her house. Here I saw “Stage 
Coach” played for the first time. It was lots of fun. 

During the term I was at the seminary, a new school was opened 
in Kalamazoo. It was called the Union School because the first 
floor had rooms for little ones, the second floor was occupied by 
grammar grades, and the third floor was the high school. Brother 
Wallace entered me in the high school of which Professor [Daniel] 
Putman was principal and Professor [Horace] Halbert and Mrs. 
{Lucy D.] Lyman, the faculty. After an examination, Professor 
Putman thought I need not take arithmetic, but algebra instead. I 
had natural history, but do not remember what other studies. Al- 
gebra proving to me like so much Greek, I explained this to Professor 
Putman, and he kindly excused me. The next term, I began algebra 
again, and went through it rapidly. 

The high school had a library in which there was a closet where 
Professors Putman and Halbert kept their hats and changed boots 
for slippers. In the library there was a skeleton in whose bony jaws 
we sometimes hung those hats or even a slice of watermelon. 

Wallace married in 1861 and, soon after, Father's nephew visited 
us on his way home to the East. He had been in Chicago some 
months and he told us he had seen the names of “O. W. Munsell 
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and Lady” among hotel arrivals. ‘That was the fashionable way 
of registering then, instead of “and wife.” Not knowing whether 
“Lady” meant wife or not, cousin did not call on them. He did 
not know it was our favorite brother on his wedding trip until we 
told him, too late, to his regret. 

George and Mary did not go back to Marquette in 1859, but went 
to Houghton instead, where the copper mines were. Once Mother 
went to Houghton, as Sister Mary was sick and sent for her. 

I was about fifteen then and tried to do all the work while Mother 
was away. When we had threshers, Father helped me some with 
the dinner. I took great pride in having everything just the way 
Mother always did. I prepared mashed potatoes, cold boiled pork, 
hot fried pork and thickened gravy, and vegetables. On a side table 
were coffee, a big dish of sliced cucumbers, and apple pie on plates 
ready to serve. When the men were called to dinner, we found all 
those who lived nearby had gone home, as thzir womenfolks had 
told them to do, knowing Mother was gone. I was terribly dis- 
appointed as I had prepared a good dinner. One of the threshers 
was a young man who had been in my grammar class when I was 
nine and he about sixteen. When Father asked which kind of pork 
he would have, hot or cold, he replied, “I won’t have none of 
neither.” His bad grammar shocked me. 

During the Civil War, a bazaar was held in the Fireman’s Hall 
and I was asked to dress a large doll as Columbia. I did, with 
Columbia standing on a pedestal of three steps. In her left hand 
was a large shield; a liberty cap was on her head, and her right 
hand held the flag. The doll brought $10 into the bazaar treasury. 

We also had a sanitary fair at the Horse Fair Grounds. 1 made 
a log cabin, twelve by fifteen inches, on a platform about three by 
four feet. There was a little woman churning on the porch, midget 
furniture showing through the windows and open doors, and other 
little figures round about. Moss was used for grass and shrubs and 
there were little rabbits peeping out. A stream (looking glass) 
meandered along, with tiny ducks at the edge. This brought $20. 

At this fair Sister sold chances on a piano at $5 each. The piano 
was to be donated by the Chickering agency of Chicago, if it brought 
$500. It did, and the daughter of an express-wagon driver won it. 

Nearly the whole county was at the station when the regiment 
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which had been camping and drilling at the Horse Fair Grounds, 
entrained at Kalamazoo for Washington. While the train was filling 
up, Ben Butler (afterward general), a lawyer from Boston, climbed 
on the top of the train and made a speech. I was not near enough 
to hear what he said, but bursts of laughter gave evidence that it 
pleased those who. were. 

We made autograph quilts, as well as others, in the sewing circles 
at Kalamazoo. These were sent to soldier camps and hospitals. We 
also scraped lint for the wounded. Medical supplies did not contain 
any in those days. 

At the time of [General Robert E.] Lee’s surrender there were great 
rejoicings in all northern towns. Our village had fireworks to be shot 
off from the top of a store. Great crowds gathered in the streets while 
we were fortunate enough to be on the top of a building that was 
diagonally opposite. Soon after the fireworks started, something went 
wrong and they all began to go off together. 

October 28, 1868, I married R[awson] E. Granger. Reverend 
Ofliver] S. Dean performed the ceremony in the presence of about 
twenty guests. We were married in the afternoon and, after par- 
taking of refreshments and seeing the many gifts, took the train for 
Chicago. 

In 1872 my parents sold the Comstock farm and moved to Kala- 
mazoo, where I visited them several times from Chicago. In 1874, 
all their children having located elsewhere, they sold the Kalamazoo 
property and bought a farm near Traverse City. 





Michigan Bibliography: 1952 


Compiled by Kenneth N. Metcalf 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1952 generally follows the pattern estab- 
lished by its predecessors. By and large this year was not one of 
the more fruitful in terms of quantity of output in the field of 
Michigan history. Perhaps this was a natural result in view of the 
banner year, 1951, which preceded it, when the stimulus of the 
celebration of Detroit’s 250th birthday produced an above average 
crop of historical publications. 

The Detroit Public Library and particularly its Burton Historical 
Collection served as the primary source of consultation in the com 
pilation of the bibliography. The cordial cooperation of the Burton 
staff, numbering among its members some previous compilers of 
the bibliography, was an indispensable aid in the gathering of the 
data. The Michigan Historical Collections at Ann Arbor were also 
investigated. Dr. F. Clever Bald, the assistant director, and his 
courteous staff furnished valuable assistance there. 

The bibliography attempts to include all material of possible 
scholarly value on or relating to Michigan hi.tory published or 
written in 1952. Whenever found, previously unlisted material has 
been added to the supplements for the appropriate years. As sug 
gested in the introduction to the 1951 bibliography, University of 
Michigan dissertations in Michigan history from 1947 through 1952 
have been included. It is hoped that those for Michigan State 
College can be included next year. As in previous years, Wayne 
University theses on Michigan history for the year covered are in 
the bibliography. 

The material is arranged into three categories: books and pam 
phlets, periodical articles, and unpublished materials and miscel 
lanea. Items are listed in alphabetical order by author or society 
responsible for publication. Anonymous works are entered under 
title. Newspaper articles, pictures, microfilms and maps have been 
excluded. Dates have been omitted. Those titles for which no 
location symbol is given are in the Burton Historical Collection. 
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Other locations are given by the following symbols, following the 
listing of the item: 

LC Library of Congress 

Mi Michigan State Library, Lansing 

MiD-G_ General Information Department, Detroit Public Li- 

brary 

MiD-H History and Travel Department, Detroit Public Library 

MiD-P Philosophy, Religion and Education Department, De 

troit Public Library 

MiD-S Social Sciences Department, Detroit Public Library 

MiD-W Wayne University Library 

MiU University of Michigan Library 

MiU-H Michigan Historical Collections 

Uc Items found in reviews and not known to be included 

in any library. 

It is earnestly hoped that any items falling within its scope which 
are not included in the bibliography will be forwarded to Mrs. 
Elleine H. Stones, chief of the Burton Historical Collection and 
chairman of the Bibliographical Committee of the Historical So- 
ciety of Michigan. The compiler is only too well aware that some 
titles, particularly in the field of unpublished materials, must in 
evitably be missed in a list such as this. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Benepict, C. Harry. Red Metal; the Calumet and Hecla Story. Ann 
Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 257 p. History of the 
Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Copper Company, Inc. 

BenyAMin, Rosert E. Mackinac Island: 300 Years of History. Mar- 
quette. Guelff Printing Co. 96 p. 

Bocue, Donatp J. A Methodological Study of Migration and Labor 
Mobility in Michigan and Ohio in 1947. Oxford, Ohio. Scripps 
Foundation, Miami University. 100 p. MiD-S. 

Bowen, Dana T. Shipwrecks of the Lakes. Daytona Beach, Florida. 
368 p. 

Brinces, Har. Iron Millionaire: Life of Charlemagne Tower. Phila 
delphia. University of Pennsylvania Press. 322 p. Biography 
of an industrial tycoon who among other things first developed the 


Minnesota iron lands, so important to the Michigan lake trade. 
MiDG. 
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Burxiunp, Cart E. President as Poet: A Note on the Life of Henry 
Philip Tappan, D.D. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. 
14 p. 

Carr, Lowett J. anp Stenmer, James E. Williow Run: A Study of 
Industrialization and Cultural Inadequacy. New York. Harper 
and Brothers. 406 p. MiD-S. 

Citizens Research Council of Michigan. Reapportionment of the Mich 
igan Legislature. Lansing. 101 p. MiD-S. 

Classified Finding List of the Collections of the Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Society. Detroit. Wayne University Press. 265 p. 

Crowe, Witiiam S. Lumberjack. Privately multilithed. 118 p. 
The Manistique country at the height of the lumbering boom 
recalled. Uc. 

Dorson, Ricnarp M. Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers: Folk Traditions 
of the Upper Peninsula. Cambridge. MHarvard University Press. 
305 p. 

Caro Centennial Souvenir Booklet, 1852-1952. Caro. Centennial Com 
mittee. 74 p. Mi. 

Frorer, Warren W. Early Michigan Settlements. y.2. Ann Arbor. 
W. W. Florer, 910 Olivia Avenue. 100 p. The story of the large 
settlements of Washtenaw, Westphalia, Frankenmuth, and the 
revolutionists of 1848 in Detroit. 

Fox, Wiru1am S. The Bruce Beckons: the Story of Lake Huron's 
Great Peninsula. Toronto. University of Toronto Press. 235 p. 

Garret, Garet. Wild Wheel. New York. Pantheon Books. 220 p. 
A biography of Henry Ford. 

Geary, Maurice. A Century of Conquest 1852-1952, St. Alphonsus 
Parish, Dearborn. Kingsport, Tennessee. Kingsport Press. 196 p. 
Protestant Episcopal parish history. 

General Motors Corporation. Buick’s First Half Century. Flint. Buick 
Motor Division, General Motors Corporation. 76 p. MiU-H. 
Grand Rapids, Board of Education. Our City, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Grand Rapids. 196 p. History of the city for juveniles. 

Indiana Historical Society. From Green Ville to Fallen Timbers: A 
Journal of the Wayne Campaign, July 28 to September 14, 1794. 
Edited by Dwight L. Smith. Indianapolis. Indiana Flistorical 
Society. 94 p. 

Knosiock, Curt G. Above-Below. Norwood, Massachusetts. The 
Plimpton Press. 238 p. Reminiscences of the Upper Peninsula. 

Kornuauser, Antour W. Detroit As the People See It: A Survey of 
Attitudes in an Industrial City. Detroit. Wayne University Press. 
221 p. 

LucxnarpD, Cuarres F. Faith in the Forest: A True Story of Pioneer 
Lutheran Missionaries, Laboring Among the Chippewa Indians in 
Michigan, 1833-1868. Sebewaing. 100 p. LC., Mi. 
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Marine Historical Society of Detroit. Ships That Never Die. Edited 
by Edward J. Dowling. Detroit. Detroit Historical Society. 46 p. 
Brief accounts of forty-five well-known ships of the Great Lakes. 

Mears, Carrie E. Charles Mears: Pioneer of the White Lake Area. 
np. 69 p. Mi. 

Orr, Myron D. Citadel of the Lakes. New York. Dodd, Mead. 
287 p. A novel of authentic historical background set at Mackinac 
Island. 

Perersen, E. J. North of Saginaw Bay. Sand Lake. Tall Timber 
Press. 241 p. What life was like among the lumberjacks of the 
Saginaw Bay country. Mi. 

Petoskey, Michigan Public Schools. Many Moons, Centennial, 1852- 
1952. Petoskey. 106 p. A history of Petoskey. 

Remann, Lewis C. When Pine Was King. Ann Arbor. Edwards 
Brothers. 163 p. Frontier and pioneer life during lumbering 
days in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Sprincman, Joun C. The Growth of Public Education in Michigan. 
Ypsilanti. Michigan State Normal College, Division of Field 
Services. 218 p. 

Srupurn, A. G. One Hundred Years With Youth: the Story of the 
Detroit YMCA 1852-1952. Detroit. Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 182 p. 

Vanpenserc, Antoun H. The Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg. 
Edited by Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. Boston. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 599 p. 

Warsen, Atten A. Jewish Communal Institutions in Detroit. De- 
troit. 124 p. 


ARTICLES 


Aves, Heren W. Grand Rapids—Small Town—Big Town. Inside 
Michigan, 2:38-45. January. 

Aves, Heren W. Our First State Flag is Lost Again. Inside Michigan, 
2:44-45. May. 

Bauman, Rospert F. Kansas, Canada, or Starvation. Michigan His- 
tory, 36:287-99. September. The forced migration of the Ohio 
and Michigan Ottawa Indian tribe to Kansas and Canada. 

Beurner, Louise. There’s Gold in Michigan Hills. Inside Michigan, 
2:30-31. December. The story of a commercial gold mine in 
Marquette County. 

Bowen, Dana T. Historic Shipwrecks of the Great Lakes. Inland 
Seas, 8:3-13. Spring. 

Butter, H.C. Goodbye Ghosts. Motor News, 35:22, 25. September. 
Background of the village of Grindstone City. 
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Cartson, Don O. Battle Creek—Aristocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Inside Michigan, 2:19-24. February. 

Carison, Don O. Kalamazoo. Inside Michigan, 2:43-46. November. 

Carro, Franx. Alpena—The Town Where It’s Fun to Live. Inside 
Michigan, 2:22-25. December. 

Corsett, Lucy anp Sipnzy. The French Have a Way with Food. 
American Heritage, 4:9-11. Fall. Eating habits in French Detroit 
described. 

Davis, Mrs. Ervert M. anv Mars. E. B. Kresce. Federal Census of 
Michilimackinac County, Michigan, 1820. The Detroit Society 
for Genealogical Research Magazine, XV:77-80. February (Con- 
tinued from December, 1951). 

Detroit Street Names. Detroit Trust Company Quarterly, 11:10-11. 
Autumn. 

Derzer, Mixe. Michigan’s Pirate Island. Motor News, 34:18-19, 
24-25. June. The story of Beaver Island. 

Dickinson, Z. Crank. Fred M. Taylor. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly 
Review, LIX:48-61. Autumn. Biographical account of an Albion 
and University of Michigan faculty member. MiD-P. 

Dosey, Hersert W. Waters Astern. Inland Seas, 8:14-22. Spring. 
Reminiscences of sailing on the Great Lakes. 

Duncan, Francis. The Story of the D. and C. Inland Seas, 8:49-55, 
90-98, 167-76, 268-74. Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter (Con- 
tinued from Winter, 1951). History of the Detroit and Cleveland 
Navigation Company. 

DunuaM, Douctas. Rix Robinson and the Indian Land Cession of 
1836. Michigan History, 36:374-88. December. 

Eseruart, Lyte, comp. Michigan Bibliography, 1951. Michigan 
History, 37:74-86. March, 1953. 

The Ely-Labadie Letters. Edited and with an introduction by Sidney 
Fine. Michigan History, 36:1-32. March. A letter collection 
expressing the views on various subjects of two prominent mid 
western reformers. 

Ferrier, Eva. A Pioneer Reunion. Michigan History, 36:33-47 
March. Reminiscences overheard at a pioneer reunion at Bear 
Lake forty years ago. 

Freminc, Roy F. The Search for La Salle’s Brigantine Le Griffon. 
Inland Seas, 8:223-28. Winter. (Part I.) 

Fox, Georce R. Historic Mines of Isle Royale. Inland Seas, 8:234-41. 
Winter. (Part I.) 

Fox, Wirttiam S. Wreck of the Steamer Simcoe. Inland Seas, 8:29-32. 
Spring. 

Soa a. Bloomers The: Toppled A Throne. Inside Michigan, 
2:34-36. January. How the attempt of King Strang of Beaver 
Island to dictate women’s fashions wrecked his kingdom. 
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Granpin, Epcar B. An Early Trip to Michigan. Edited by Mrs. 
Walter Bruer. The Detroit Society for Genealogical Research 
Magazine, XV1:31-33. December. 

Greenville, Michigan. Michigan Tradesman, 69 Part 2:1-41. March 
26, 1952. A special issue devoted to Greenville. 

Hau, Incrip B. Exploring Cross Village. The Totem Pole, 29:1-3. 
September. 

Hemara, Joun J. In An Upper Michigan Lumber Camp. Michigan 
History, 36:55-79. March. 

Hirascnretp, Cuartes. The Great Railroad Conspiracy. Michigan 
History, 36:97-219. June. Account of the mid-19th century op- 
position of a small group of Michigan farmers to the Michigan 
Central Railroad.’ 

Historical Board. Nineteenth Century Dearborn. Dearborn Historical 
Quarterly, 2:1-2, 1-2, 1-2, 1-2. January, April, July, October. 

Hoap, Wirt1am C. High Water in the Great Lakes. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, LIX:37-45. Autumn. MiD-P. 

Incnes, H. C. The Copper Country and the Keweenaw Waterway. 
Inland Seas, 8:155-159. Fall. 

Indian Trails. The Totem Pole, 29:1-4. July. 

Jarre, Apgian. Letters of Henry P. Tappan to Victor Cousin. Mich- 
igan History, 36:300-306. September. Illustrates the influence 
of the French educator and philosopher on the thinking of the 
Michigan educator. 

Jounston, Joseru E. A Voyage Into the Past on the J. T. Wing. 
Inland Seas, 8:242-47. Winter. 

Joyaux, Georces J. French Press in Michigan: A Bibliography. Mich- 
igan History, 36:260-78. September. 

Knaut, Eprrn J. Petoskey at the Turn of the Century. Michigan 
History, 36:225-40. September. 

Lanuman, Carroiy P., G. Roperr ANDERSON, AND Rospertr Weiss. 
A Speech History of Albion Callege. Michigan History, 36:363-73. 
December. 

Lexnner, Ferrxx O. An Unknown Visit of an Unknown Painter on the 
Great Lakes. Inland Seas, 8:160-66. Fall. Story of a trip 
through the Great Lakes made by the Swiss painter, Frank Buchser, 
in 1868. 

Lewis, Temprte B. The Michigan Board of Corrections and Charities. 
Michigan History, 36:279-86. September. 

Lorcn, Emu. The Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company Ware- 
house at Detroit. Michigan History, 36:389-94. December. 
Lypens, Z. Z. Podunk . . . Town of Nowhere. Inside Michigan, 

2:33-34. April. 

Lypens, Z. Z. Women’s Clubs . . . Pioneers of Culture. Inside 

Michigan, 2:26-28. July. 
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Martin, Joun B. The Treasure Pits of Upper Michigan. Saturday 
Evening Post, 224 Part 3:36-37, 71-74. February 16, 1952. 
MiDG. 

The Mascoutins in Michigan. The Totem Pole, 28:1-5. February. 

May, Georce S. Ann Arbor and the Coming of the Civil War. Mich- 
igan History, 36:241-59. September. 

Michigan Indians at the Council of Greenville, 1795. The Totem Pole, 
28:1-2. January. 

Morrissey, Erarnet. Coldwater—The Warm Hearted Town with the 
Chilly Name. Inside Michigan, 2:46-48. August. 

Norton, Ciark F. Michigan Statehood: 1835, 1836, or 1837. Mich- 
igan History, 36:321-50. December. 

Opie, THomas D. The American Grain Trade of the Great Lakes, 
1825-1873. Inland Seas, 8:23-28, 99-104, 177-92, 248-54. 
Spring, Summer, Fall, Winter (Continued from Winter, 1951). 

Paguin, C. A. The “Soo”. Inside Michigan, 2:30-31. March. 

Petoskey. Inside Michigan, 2:44-47. June. 

Piums, R. G. Reminiscences of Lake Michigan. Inland Seas, 8:147-54. 
Fall. 

The Potawatomi. The Totem Pole, 29:1-5. May. 

Pricnarp, M. F. Lroyp. An Early English Socialist in Michigan. 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LIX:46-47. Autumn. The 
career of John Fracis Bray. MiD-P. 

Quatre, M. M. Detroit in the Revolution. The Detroit Historical 
Society. Bulletin, 8:5-7. February. 

A Real Dutch Treat—Holland, Michigan. Inside Michigan, 2:23-25. 
May. 

Rector, Witi1aM G. Railroad Logging in the Lake States. Michigan 
History, 36:351-62. December. 

Rice, Franx. The Most Reluctant Lady of the Lakes. Inland Seas, 
8:229-33. Winter. The career of the lake ship, Crescent City. 

Rosinson, Francis W. Silversmiths of Early Detroit. Detroit His 
torical Society. Bulletin, 9:5-8. November. 

Roop, Davin A. The Legend of “Lost Nation.” Inside Michigan, 
2:19-21. March. History of a rugged 3,000 acre tract of land 
near Hillsdale. 

Ryan, Bernarp L. Harbor Springs, Capital of the Ottawas. Inside 
Michigan, 2:34-36. July. 

The Saginaw Treaty. The Totem Pole, 29:1-4. June. 

ScHRoEDER, Epwarp J. The Seaway. The Teller, 18:14-17. March. 

SPELMAN, Put. Together 36 Years. Motor News, 34:6-9. March. 
History of the Michigan Automobile Club. 

Steve, Joun E. The Story Behind the Postmark. Inside Michigan, 
21:42-43. August. Michigan’s discontinued post offices. 
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Stimson, M. Mansriexp. Strong are the Ties. Inland Seas, 8:83-89. 
Summer. Detroit River history. 

Sroxstap, Marityn. Michigan Pioneer Architecture: the Greek Re- 
vival Style. Michigan History, 36:48-54. March. 

Stone, Ratpu. Hazen S. Pingree, the Man—Not a Statue. Detroit 
Historical Society. Bulletin, 9:5-7. October. 

Topinabee. The Totem Pole, 28:1-3. March. Biography of the 
Indian chief. 

Tretawny, P. Buried Treasure. Inside Michigan, 2:46-47. March. 
Modern day search for the wreck of the schooner Kitty Reeves, 
sunk in Saginaw Bay in 1870. 

Van Herz, Paut N. Jr. Benton Harbor and Saint Joseph—Michigan’s 
Twin Cities. Inside Michigan, 2:44-46. July. 

We tts, Frank. Saginaw From Sawdust to Autos. Inside Michigan, 
2:34-38. September. 

When Culture Came to Kalamazoo. Inside Michigan, 2:24-27. Janu- 


ary. 

Wirxiz, Davin J. Who Invented the Auto? Motor News, 35:10-11, 
28-31. July. Contains some material on the early days of the auto 
mobile industry in Michigan. 

Woopson, June B. The Negro in Detroit to 1900. Detroit Historical 
Society. Bulletin, 9:5-8. December. 

Ziu.tmer, A. T. The Erie-Tashmoo Race. Inland Seas, 8:41-48. 
Spring. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS AND MISCELLANEA 


Auten, Mary M., comp. Names of Army and Air Corps Posts, Camps 
and Stations in Michigan in World War II and Their History. 
(Goldsboro, North Carolina.) 13 p. Typewritten. 

Dunpar, Witxis F. Michigan Through the Centuries: Michigan in 
the Making and at Mid-Century. New York. Lewis Historical 
Publishing Company. 100 p. Prospectus of a work to be pub 
lished in four volumes. MiU-H, Mi. 

HamMELL, Georce L. Abstracts of Matrimonial and Baptismal Registers 
of Father Patrick O'Kelly, 1842-1856. Typewritten. Original 
records, preserved at the rectory of the Catholic Church at Fenton, 
cover Ingham, Livingston, and Oakland counties. Miz. 

Martin, Ricnarp K. The Settlement of the Black Swamp of North- 
western Ohio. Ann Arbor. Typewritten. CUniversity of Mich- 
igan. Department of History. Dissertation: Ph.D.) MiU. 

Perersen, Eucene T. The History of Wild Life Conservation in 
Michigan, 1859-1921. Ann Arbor. Typewritten. (University of 
Michigan, Department of History. Dissertation: Ph.D.) MiU. 
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Renrrew, Anprew W. Copperheads, Confederates, and Conspiracies 
on the Detroit-Canadian Border. Detroit. Typewritten. (Wayne 
University. Department of History. Thesis: M.A.) MiD-W. 

SHoeMAKER, Georce G. Press Attitude Toward Political Coalitions in 
Michigan, 1848-1854. Detroit. Typewritten. (Wayne University. 
Department of History. Thesis: M.A.) MiD-W. 

Tuomas, Daviy O. The American Grain Trade of the Great Lakes, 
1825-1873. Ann Arbor. Typewritten. (University of Michigan. 
Department of History. Dissertation: Ph.D.) MiU. 

Wo rr, Tuomas D. Safeguarding the Arsenal of Democracy: A His- 
tory of the Detroit Office of Civilian Defense in World War II. 
Detroit. Typewritten. (Wayne University. Department of History. 


Thesis: M.A.) MiD-W. 


SUPPLEMENT—1947 
ARTICLES 


Hyma, Acsert. When the Dutch Came to Michigan. Michigan Alum- 
nus Quarterly Review, LIV:49-57. Autumn. The founding and 
development of Holland. MiD-P. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS AND MISCELLANEA 


Hertrman, Harotp M. A History of Penal, Reformatory and Correc- 
tional Institutions in Michigan, 1839-1889. Ann Arbor. Type- 
written. (University of Michigan. Department of History. Disser- 
tation: Ph.D.) MiU. 


SUPPLEMENT—1948 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


SmitH, Frankuin C. Diocese of Western Michigan, A History. Grand 
Rapids. Diocesan Historical Commission. 709 p. Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese history. 


ARTICLES 


Bisnop, Wittiam W. College Days—1889-93, Fragments of Autobiog- 
raphy. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LIV:340-52. Sum- 
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mer. Memories of University of Michigan campus life and person- 
alities in the 1890’s. MiD-P. 

Eccertsen, Craupe. The Primary School of the University of Mich- 
igania. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LV:37-44. Autumn. 
An educational experiment in Detroit's territorial days. MiD-P. 

Inwin, James R. Fort Wayne—A Century of Service. Michigan Alum- 
nus Quarterly Review, LV:68-79. Autumn. MiD-P. 

Rogsins, Frank E. The Honourable, the Regents. Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review, LIV:148-54. Winter. MiD-P. 

Sacenporpn, Kent. Stevens T. Mason and the University. Michigan 


Alumnus Quarterly Review, LIV:101-10. Winter. MiD-P. 


SUPPLEMENT—1949 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Van Devier, Roy B. A Son of Michigan: or, A Short Biography of 
Byron A. Dunn. Akron, Ohio. 27 p. 


ARTICLES 


Enrmann, Emma S. Greet. The University Observatories: From 
Sleepy Hollow to Portage Lake. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly 
Review, LV:195-204. Spring. MiD-P. 

Przrpont, W. K. The Willow Run Airport. Michigan Alumnus 
Quarterly Review, LV:119-27. Winter. MiD-P. 

Warkins, Hersert G. and James Suearer. Memories of a Michigan 
Town. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LV:313-20. Sum- 
mer. Early days in Bay City. MiD-P. 


SUPPLEMENT—1950 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Rosenserc, Max. The Building of Perry's Fleet on Lake Erie. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission. 72 p. 


ARTICLES 


Batp, F. Crever. One Hundred Years Ago: The Beginnings of the 
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Medical School. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LV1:314- 
24. Summer. MiD-P. 

Dorr, Harotp M. The University and the Convention of 1850. Mich- 
igan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LVII:29-38. Autumn. The estab- 
lishment of the University of Michigan as a modern institution of 
higher education. MiD-P. 


UNPUBLISHED MATERIALS AND MISCELLANEA 


Dunnam, Douctas. The French Element in the American Fur Trade. 
Ann Arbor. Typewritten. CUniversity of Michigan. Department 
of History. Dissertation: Ph.D.) MiU. 

Georce, Mitton C. The Settlement of the Connecticut Western Re 
serve of Ohio. Ann Arbor. Typewritten. (University of Michigan. 
Department of History. Dissertation: Ph.D.) MiU. 

Gupin, ALec R. General William Hull and the War on the Detroit 
in 1812. Ann Arbor. Typewritten. (University of Michigan. De- 
partment of History. Dissertation: Ph.D.) MiU. 


SUPPLEMENT—10951 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


THe Campus Reporter. Sketches in Perspective: Detroit, 1701-1951. 
Detroit. Marygrove College. 28 p. Life in Detroit in Madame 
Cadillac’s day and in the half century following. 

Dickinson, Jutia T. The Story of Leelanau. Omena. Solle’s Bookshop. 
60 p. 

Barnuart, Joun D. Henry Hamilton and George Rogers Clark in the 
American Revolution with the Unpublished Journal of Henry Ham 
ilton. Crawfordsville, Indiana. R. E. Banta. 244 p. Contains 
material on British Detroit. 

Price, Georcia B. Memories That Linger On. n.p. Reminiscences of 
central Michigan from 1863-1882. Mi. 

Ross, Hamirton N. The Apostle Islands: A Brief Resume of Their 
History, Including Maps and Condensed Descriptions of the Indi 
vidual Islands. Batavia, Illinois. Batavia Herald Company. 24 p. 

Sresert, Witsur H. The Mysteries of Ohio's Underground Railroads. 
Columbus, Ohio. Long’s College Book Company. 330 p. 

Taves or Earty Fuint. Flint. Board of Education. 279 p. 

Wayne University, Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Ethnic 
Groups In Detroit: 1951. Detroit. 76 p. 
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ARTICLES 


Brumm, Joun L. The Life and Times of the University Club of Ann 
Arbor. Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LVII1:344-48. Sum- 
mer. MiD-P. 

Hissarp, Craupe W. Animal Life in Michigan During the Ice Age. 
Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review, LVII:200-208. Spring. 
MiD-P. 

Hyma, Atsert. The Scholarly Work of Gabriel Richard. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, LVIII:222-31. Spring. An examina- 
tion of Father Richard’s library. MiD-P. 

Lucas, Henry §. Character of the Michigan Hollander. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, LVIII:284-99. Summer. Character 
and results of the Dutch migration of 1847. MiD-P. 

Marckwarpt, Atspert H. Wolverine and Michigander. Michigan 
Alumnus Quarterly Review, LVIII:203-8. Spring. The early his- 
tory of two American patrial names. MiD-P. 





Grace Annie Hill (1874-1944) 


Agnes Houghton Boss 


PERHAPS THE FAIREST JUDGMENT of any teacher's ability is the 
sincere esteem and respect of former students. Measured by this 
critique, Gracie Annie Hill was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
teachers that Detroit knew during its dynamic years from 1900 to 
1944. The number of student friends whom she has left in this city 
after her death on March 25, 1944, is unbelievably large. It includes, 
doctors, lawyers, judges, teachers, journalists, and business and pro 
fessional men and women of all ranks. 

She was so much a part of the cultural background of Detroit that 
she will remain forever associated with the intellectual development 
of the countless older Detroiters, the former Detroit Central High 
School students of the days previous to the establishment of Detroit 
City College, and the younger Detroiters who knew her at Wayne 
University. To them all, as a teacher, she embodied an unswerving 
loyalty to the high flame of knowledge, an uncompromising refusal 
to accept mediocrity. The keen inspiration of her guidance as a 
teacher is the precious memory common to these many men and 
women. 

Born May 20, 1874, at Dedham, Massachusetts, Grace Annie Hill 
at an early age showed evidences of the whimsically humorous ob- 
servation, critical yet friendly, that made her, as a woman, such a 
delightful companion. She was devoted to her father, a Congrega- 
tional minister of wide classical knowledge and deep human under- 
standing. It was he who taught her Greek and Latin during her 
childhood. 

Later Miss Hill prepared at Chauncey Hill School for Radcliffe 
College, from which she was graduated in 1896,—before Radcliffe 
had a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Her major interest was French 
language and literature, to which preference she remained faithful 
the rest of her life. 

After graduating from Radcliffe, Miss Hill began her teaching 
career in a private school in the East. She came to old Detroit 
Central High School, which occupied what is now the main building 
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of Wayne University, in 1900, and began teaching French. She 
must have been an outstanding teacher of French even in those early 
years, for she taught a summer school demonstration class in French 
at Harvard University at the request of President Eliot, an honor 
any French teacher might well covet. 

In 1915, upon the creation of the Detroit Junior College, she 
became part of the faculty. During World War I she was largely 
responsible for awakening Detroit to the necessity for helping to care 
for the thousands of French children orphaned by the war. Her 
generous enthusiasm for this humane work was so contagious, the 
program for the organization and administration of the work so 
simple and definite, that many of her high school students gave the 
necessary $3.00 per month for the complete support of a French 
child, not only during their high school years, but for many years 
thereafter. For her tremendously successful efforts in this field, the 
French government in 1919 awarded Miss Hill the medal of the 
Reconnaissance Francaise, the first uf four decorations she was to 
receive in recognition of her outstanding contributions to interna 
tional understanding. 

The second of these decorations, that of the Palmes Academiques, 
a medal awarded to particularly successful, outstanding teachers in 
recognition of their teaching ability, was given to Grace Annie Hill 
by the French Government in 1920 for her amazing skill in teaching 
French by the direct method. 

In addition to French Miss Hill also taught German and Spanish, 
both by the direct method. In fact, she taught the first classes in 
Spanish in Detroit. She was truly a pioneer in the Middle West by 
insisting upon the use of the spoken language in the classroom 
rather than discussing it in English or translation, and the marvelous 
results of her method of teaching made her one of its leading 
exponents throughout the years. 

The French Government in 1924 again decorated Miss Hill, this 
time with the rosette of the Officer de I’Instruction Publique, the 
award coming one year after the Detroit Junior College, keeping 
pace with Detroit’s growth as a city, had become the College of the 
City of Detroit. 

Miss Hill in 1925 was named head of the department and made 
full professor of French, a title unique among her women colleagues 
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of the liberal arts faculty until 1943. 

During the formative years of the new liberal arts college, Miss 
Hill’s work broadened in scope to include a great deal of the detailed 
organization incidental to the establishment and maintenance of a 
superior level of student scholarship. Her unswerving insistence 
upon a high quality of work essential for the College of the City of 
Detroit’s bachelor’s degree, and her selfless dedication of personal 
time and effort to the task of seeing that these standards were 
observed were largely responsible for the new college's excellent 
reputation. Early and late in the day, it was always possible for a 
student to find Miss Hill for consultation. 

She seemed indefatigable when it came to giving herself to the 
needs of the student body. Her word of encouragement and under- 
standing, even to failing students, was always a splendid lesson in 
human relationships to anyone who happened to hear it, and the 
cooperative way in which the students invariably reacted to her 
advice, even though it was often disagreeable to follow, was inter- 
esting to see. Her sure instinct never seemed to fail in ferreting out 
the intellectual needs and weaknesses of those seeking her counsel. 

This pattern of Grace Hill’s work was to continue without an 
interruption of any sort in such two-fold manner until her death 
in 1944. Devoted to her French teaching and to her administrative 
tasks with a singleness of purpose and strength of will possessed by 
few, she never took a single semester’s leave of absence during the 
forty-four years of her service. Instead, she crammed the short 
summers full of intensive travel and study in her beloved France 
where she was, upon the occasion of each stay in Paris, the guest of 
honor at a tea or dinner given by the Cercle Interallic. An innate 
self-effacement, quite exaggerated in her, made it practically impos- 
sible for her to talk even to her friends of what these trips meant to 
her, personally and professionally. One could only gather indirectly 
from little bits, the ceaseless reconsecration of her high purpose to 
the flame of learning. 

The French government, however, never for a moment lost sight 
of this. In 1936 it bestowed upon Grace Annie Hill the cross of 
the Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. At the formal ceremony in 
the auditorium of Wayne University, whose liberal arts college had 
been the former College of the City of Detroit, the French consul 
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at Detroit presented her with the official cross. Radcliffe College, 
her alma mater, recognized the importance of the occasion by send- 
ing an official representative. 

Miss Hill was to have retired in June, 1944. She was looking 
forward with anticipation to a well-earned freedom from routine 
which was to mean for her complete independence to read again, 
widely, without interruption, when these plans were cut short by her 
death on March 25, 1944. 

A few years previously, she had become much interested in the 
McCall Mission movement in France, a large Protestant organiza- 
tion, and intended to develop this interest after her retirement. She 
had visited many of these mission centers in France and was enthu- 
siastic about their ministrations to the poor. She maintained her 
contact with the American branch of this French organization, one 
of the few activities outside Wayne University in which she 
participated throughout the later years. 

During World War II she was much interested in the American 
Quakers’ work in conquered France, where they had been trying 
to feed and clothe French children and prisoners of war. She was 
a liberal contributor to this cause, which was also sponsored by the 
American Association of Teachers of French. Miss Hill was presi- 
dent of the Detroit chapter of this organization at the time of her 
death. 

Miss Hill belonged to many professional societies. The American 
Association of Teachers of French, the Detroit Modern Language 
Club, the Michigan Academy of Arts, Science and Letters, the 
Modern Language Association of America, the American Association 
of University Professors, the Detroit Radcliffe Club, the Founders’ 
Society of the Detroit Institute of Art, the Paris Branch of the 
American Association of University Women (Reid Hall), comprise 
a list of most of her loyalties. She was also an active participant in 
the American Association of the Legion d’Honneur. 

Detroit students, past and present, will miss a friend of France and 
French culture, for Grace Annie Hill was a scholar of unusual 
attainments, a versatile linguist extraordinarily gifted. Her legion 
of friends will remember her for her quality of rare intellectual 
inspiration. 





The Harvey N. Ott Biological Preserve of 


Albion College 
William ]. Gilbert 


Tue Harvey N. Orr Brovocicat Preserve or ALBION COLLEGE 
consists of about three hundred acres of land located just east of the 
Battle Creek city limits. For most people it comes as no little surprise 
to discover this unusually interesting area, surrounded as it is with 
both farmland and rather densely populated residential districts, in 
such close proximity to the ctiy of Battle Creek. 

Originally the land now designated within the boundaries of the 
preserve was merely the back woodlots of the surrounding farms. Its 
potential value as a natural history area was recognized many years 
ago. In 1911 Edward H. Brigham, founder and first director of the 
Kingman Museum of Natural History, and Jay R. D. Snyder to- 
gether purchased 105 acres of this woodland.'! At the time Mr. 
Brigham was a teacher in the Battle Creek school system and occa 
sionally took his classes in geology and physiography to this area. 

The first real effort to set the land apart as a nature sanctuary was 
spearheaded by Mr. Brigham and other members of the then active 
Nature Club of Battle Creek. Efforts seem to have been brought to 
a climax late in April, 1913, at a meeting of the Fellowship Club of 
the Battle Creek Independent Congregational Church. Edward H. 
Brigham, at this meeting of leading citizens, addressed the group 
about the need and plans for several parks in or near Battle Creek 
and discussed in detail the forested area just east of the city, desig 
nated in the projected plans as Forest Park. The newspaper account 
of this meeting? indicates that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg offered to 
give $1,000 and to raise another $1,000 as a start in a campaign to 
raise $50,000 to purchase all the land needed for Forest Park. A 


1Edward H. eg Jr., present director of the Kingman Museum, relates 


that his father and Jay R. D. Snyder divided the land which they had pur 
chased and then drew lots to determine which of the two halves each would 
own. That portion which fell to Edward H. Brigham, Sr., included part of the 
lake which now bears his name. 

2The Battle Creek Enquirer-News, April 30, 1913. 
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committee of five was to be appointed from the Fellowship Club to 
cooperate with the Forest Park Association, whose objective was to 
have this land set aside as a natural area. As happens to so many 
fine proposals, however, nothing immediately developed. The onset 
of World War I interfered, at least for several years, with the pro- 
motion of the matter. It is worthwhile to note that Dr. Kellogg’s 
interest in the plans continued for many years and that he was 
ultimately responsible for the provision of needed funds when the 
Forest Park area was finally set aside as a preserve. 

At least one other fruitless attempt to have the tract set aside as a 
natural area was made a few years after World War I. The emphasis 
in this effort was directed toward having the area developed as a 
state park. Again Mr. Brigham seems to have been in the vanguard 
of those pushing the plans. The work done toward interesting state 
officials in the area resulted ih a visit by a group of them. Among 
these officials was John Baird, who was then director of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Mr. Baird pronounced the area to be “ideal 
for a park,”® but that is as far as the matter was carried. 

The hope, held by Mr. Brigham for many years, that the tract 
might be set aside as a nature sanctuary was finally realized in 1926. 
At that time Dr. Luther S. West, who is now chairman of the depart- 
ment of biology at Northern Michigan College of Education at 
Marquette, headed the department of biology at Battle Creek College. 
Aware of the value of a natural history preserve to be used in con- 
junction with the classroom, he, with Mr. Brigham and others, was 
able to interest sufficiently Dr. Kellogg to cause him to purchase the 
land‘ and present it to Battle Creek College.5 

The Battle Creek College Biological Preserve (as it came to be 
known) was “provided as an accessory of the Department of Biology 
to be used for field instruction and research.” Some idea of the 


’The Battle Creek Enquirer-News, June 29, 1922. 

4Edward H. Brigham, Jr., relates that Dr. John Harvey Kellogg did not 

urchase the land directly but had Edward H. Brigham, Sr., who owned and 
fived on one of the bordering farms, visit the landowners one by one and make 
the purchases. Brigham then turned the land over to Kellogg, who subsequentl 
gave most of it to the college. Kell withheld a small portion on the coma 
side which was good farmland, already developed, and which became a source 
of food for the Kellogg Sanitarium. 

5The Battle Creek Moon-Journal, May 7, 1926. 

6Annual Catalogue for 1930-31, 23 (Battle Creek College Bulletin, volume 
4, number 3) (Battle Creek, 1930). 
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immediate and long-range plans for the preserve held by the instruc- 
tional staff at Battle Creek College can be gained from the Annual 
Catalogue of the college for 1926-27, which stated that this choice bit 
of primitive wildwood, located within four miles of the College has 
long been noted among scientists for its numerous species of wild 
orchids and great variety of ferns and mosses. The region is also 
interesting geologically. It is planned to leave the entire area “un 
improved,” and thereby preserve the natural balance for the benefit 
of future generations of students. All wild life, both plant and 
animal, is protected within the boundaries of the preserve. 

The Department of Biology has undertaken an extensive Natural 
History Survey to gain a more thorough knowledge of the fauna and 
flora. Opportunity will be given advance students to cooperate in this 
project and appropriate credit will be extended for work done." 

From 1926 to 1938, during which time the preserve was actively 
administered by Battle Creek College, a number of earnest studies 
of the flora and fauna of the region were made by students at the 
college. Some of these resulted in theses presented to the faculty of 
Battle Creek College in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degrees of bachelor of arts or master of science.* Apparently 
only one study resulted in formal publication.® 

Shortly after the property was acquired by Battle Creek College, 
consultants from the Michigan Department of Conservation recom 
mended that a heavier cover of shrubs and trees be planted in order 
to provide more shelter for wild life. Students and faculty members 
spent many hours planting thousands of pine and other seedlings, 
and sowing wild rice. Strange to say, there is little if any evidence 
at the preserve today of the work which they did. Apparently ground 


TAnnual Catalogue for 1926-27, 17 (Battle Creek College Bulletin, volume 
1, number 4) (Battle Creek, 1926). 

8Pauline Gabriel, “Monographic Check List of the Protozoa of Brigham 
Lake and Vicinity” (thesis for the degree of master of science); Carroll W. 
Grant, “Preliminary Topographical and Biological Survey of the Battle Creek 
College Biological Preserve” (thesis for the degree of master of arts); Bergein 
M. Overholt, “Survey of the Flowering Spring Flora of the Battle Creek 
College Biological Preserve” (thesis for the degree of bachelor of arts); and 
Charles F. Sutton, “Activity of Chara in Marl Deposition” (thesis for the 
degree of master of science). 

Luther S. West and Charles F. Sutton, “Contribution to the Ecology of 
Marl-Forming Plants,” in the Battle Creek College Bulletin, volume 9, number 
4 (Battle Creek, 1936). 
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fires wiped out most of their efforts. Some of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by those interested in improving the property as a game refuge 
are suggested in the following statement by one of the students who 
participated in the work: 
Our greatest obstacle, in this, was the recurrence, each year, of serious 
ground fires, resulting in most cases from grassburning by nearby property 
owners. Sometimes it was evident that the fires had been set maliciously. 
The neighborhood tended to resent the designation of the area as a game 
refuge, since, in earlier days they had free run there for the training of 
rabbit and pheasant dogs. Most of these neighbors became friendly and 
cooperative as time went on, but a few continued to regard everything 
Kellogg-connected as standing for wealth and privilege. Our little field 
station was burned down one summer night by parties unknown.!° 
Although not directly sponsored by Battle Creek College, another 
interesting, serious study was made at the preserve during the late 
1920's. Dr. Kellogg maintained for many years a very active interest 
in the Battle Creek. College Biological Preserve. Because they had 
interests in common, he had become acquainted about this time with 
Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore. Dr. Kellogg had sponsored the publication 
of several of Dr. Gilmore's articles dealing with ethnobotany as editor 
of Good Health, a publication of the Race Betterment Foundation. 
During the summer and fall of 1928 and the spring of 1929 Dr. 
Kellogg employed Dr. Gilmore to study the flora of the preserve and 
apparently to develop plans for the establishment there of an ethno- 
botanical garden of no small size. It seems likely that very serious 
thought and some effort was directed toward the latter matter. The 
writer is in possession of a four-page brief prepared by Dr. Gilmore 
entitled “Proposed Plans for the John Harvey Kellogg Nature Pre- 
serve and Ethnobotanical Garden of Battle Creek College, Battle 
Creek, Michigan.” A few excerpts will help to illustrate Dr. Gilmore's 


thinking about the possibilities and desirability of such a garden. 


On a suitable part of the grounds there should be planned and planted 
plots of the cultivated crops derived from aboriginal American agriculture 
and horticulture. In all cases in which it is possible to obtain the wild 
ancestral form of a given crop plant it should be planted alongside the 
domesticated form for comparison. 

.... In cultivated plots experiments should be made in the domestica- 
tion of certain indigenous American species which Indians found useful 
in the wild state, but as yet had not brought into cultivation. . . . 


10Luther S. West to Arthur M. Chickering, May 6, 1946. 
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Base for a Summer Nature School, similar to that which has been 
maintained each summer for nine or ten years at McGregor, lowa, on the 
Upper Mississippi River, and some others which are coming to be insti- 
tuted in other parts of the country. These schools are awakening every- 
where a joyful and sympathetic interest in the out-of-doors and in sane, 
wholesome, natural living. 

Plans for the ethnobotanical gardens seemed so definite that at 
one time Dr. Gilmore wrote Dr. Kellogg for permission to bring with 
him fom the East a number of indigenous plants useful to Indians." 
It seems rather tragic that the nature of the times, resulting in the 
economic collapse of 1929, prevented the realization of such an 
ambitious and worthwhile project. 

One other unrealized aspect of Dr. Gilmore’s work was the publi- 
cation of a guide manual for the preserve. This was based on his 
studies during the time he was employed by Dr. Kellogg. Although 
it was prepared in rather complete manuscript form, the guide man- 
ual unfortunately was never published. The manuscript consists of 
about 110 typewritten pages to which are appended several lengthy 
tables. These include a “Table of Species of Plants on Preserve of 
Aboriginal Indian Use” and one entitled “Location Chart of Plant 


Species on the Preserve.” According to the preface of the manuscript, 
“the general plan of the manual is to give a brief introduction to the 
geological origin of the soil and of the topography of the area, then 
to give an account of the present floral population and its interrela- 


tions.” There are also descriptions of the nature trails on the preserve, 
and a discussion of the aboriginal Indian uses of some of the plant 
species found there. There are chapters on the poisonous plants and 
on the plant species not indigenous to America but which are found 
naturalized or fugitive in the preserve. It was planned that this 
manual should be published for use by students in classes at Battle 
Creek College and others who were interested, but funds were evi- 
dently not available for this purpose.'? 

11Those who knew Dr. Kellogg and appreciate all that he stood for will find 
the telegram of interest which he sent in reply to Dr. Gilmore’s letter. “Have 
your letter of the 25th. Will be glad to have the plants with the exception of 
the tobacco. Will find a place for them. When you come will talk over plans 
for the future.” 

12According to Dr. Karl Stiles, professor of zoology at Michigan State 
College, there were three copies of the manuscript prepared by Dr. Gilmore. 


One of these, evidently now lost, was given to Dr. Stiles who, on leaving the 
faculty of Battle Creek College, left it for the use of his successor. A second 
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Acquisition of the preserve by Albion College was the culmination 
of a long-held dream of Dr. Arthur M. Chickering that someday the 
work in the department of biology at Albion College might be sup- 
plemented by the use of such a natural area. The opportunity pre- 
sented itself when it became known that the trustees of Battle Creek 
College, which had closed its doors in 1938, would consider selling 
the property to Albion. Dr. Chickering immediately took up the 
matter with Dr. Harvey N. Ott'* who has consistently maintained 
an active interest in Albion College and its department of biology 
over the past thirty years. The opportunity became a reality when 
Dr. Ott generously provided the necessary funds. Formal presenta- 
tion of the property to Albion College was made at Albion’s home- 
coming in October, 1946, at which time it was dedicated as the 
Harvey N. Ott Biological Preserve. 

The problem of integrating the preserve into the work of the 
department of biology at Albior College has not been entirely 
resolved. It is being used for field studies by classes in vertebrate and 
invertebrate zoology and in field and systematic botany. Several 
undergraduate students have worked there on biological problems 
and a survey of the protozoa has served as the basis of one thesis.'* 

The writer has been in the process of cataloging the vascular plants 
as a result of studies made during the summers of 1949 and 1950. 

Geographically the Harvey N. Ott Biological Preserve is located 
in Calhoun County, in south central Michigan, just east of the city 
of Battle Creek, and it is comprised of parts of sections 3, 4, 9, and 
10 of Emmet Township. 

Two of the outstanding geological characteristics of the preserve 
are the three lakes together with their inlets and outlets and an 
esker nearly a mile long extending from the northeast to the south- 


copy, which also seems to have been lost, was given to Dr. Kellogg, who, it 
was “ae would consider financing its publication. The third copy, now 
in the hands of the writer, was kept by Dr. Gilmore and was obtained from 
Dr. Gilmore’s personal effects through the courtesy of Dr. Volney H. Jones, 
associate professor of anthropology at the University of Michigan. 

18Dr. Harvey N. Ott, Albion ’89, member of the board of trustees of Albion 
College and formerly president of the Spencer Lens Company (American 
Optical Company ). 

14Kenneth C. Ballou, “A General Survey of the Protozoa Collected in the 
Harvey N. Ott Biological Preserve” master of arts thesis, 1949, in the Albion 
College library. 
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west corners.!® While the entire areas of Hall Lake and Blanck Lake 
are not included within the boundaries of the preserve they belong 
to the area geologically, and the boundary lines are obviously arbitrary 
and unnatural. All three lakes are spring-fed and have more than 
one inlet. The springs arise at or near the bases of the surrounding 
low hills and the water reaches the lakes by short, meandering streams 
which are from one to several hundred yards in length. All of the 
lakes have a single outlet. The outlets of Brigham Lake and Blanck 
Lake both lead into Hall Lake which thus is fed both by springs and 
by the outlets of the other two lakes. The outlet of Hall Lake carries, 
therefore, the overflow from all three of the lakes. 

The esker, a narrow ridge of gravel and sand, appears to have been 
continuous for its entire length at one time but has been cut trans- 
versely in three places since it was left by the receding glacier. The 
southernmost break in the esker is traversed by the outlet stream of 
Hall Lake flowing westward. The two other breaks appear to have 
been formed as a result of erosion caused by the drainage of basins 
to the west of the esker. At the present time surface water from the 
swamp and marsh areas west of the esker drain eastwardly through 
these two low places, in the one instance directly into Brigham Lake 
and in the other into the outlet stream flowing from Brigham Lake 
to Hall Lake. 

Somewhat back from the lake margins, and in some cases clearly 
separated from existing lake basins, are several marsh and swamp 
areas, in all probability representing the sites of former lakes. The 
elevated land on the west, north, and east sides of the preserve 
represents glacial drift. 

One of the most striking things about the Harvey N. Ott Biological 
Preserve is the unusual variety of habitats encompassed within so 
small an area. This results, quite naturally, in a relatively large 
number of plant and animal species. More than 450 species of 
vascular plants have been collected and identified. In addition, a 
considerable number of species have been collected but are still 
unidentified. 


15The names Brigham Lake, Hull Lake, and a Lake have been adopted 
from the United States Topograph ical Surv are used in place of the 
neue Blackley Lake, Mud Lake, and Hall — respectively, of the county 
atlases. 
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The more prominent associations of plants are to be found in those 
areas described herein as open field, upland hardwood, lowland hard- 
wood, tamarack woodland, marshes, bogs, swamps, and the lakes and 
streams. 

The open areas, indicated on the map as grassy-weedy fields, are 
found in most typical form on the western side of the preserve and 
in the northern part just west of North Swamp. Much of the eastern 
boundary is marked by the transition between upland hardwood and 
fields which once were cultivated but have been left idle for a num- 
ber of years and which are now quite similar to the open fields on 
the west in their floral elements. The substratum is almost entirely 
coarse sand and gravel and the flora is characterized by grasses, a few 
sedges, and one or more species of Hypericum, Asclepias, Verbascum, 
Euphorbia, Desmodium, Lespedeza, Vicia, Erigeron, Antennaria, and 
Solidago. Here and there in these areas are to be found woody plants, 
chief among which are species of Ceanothus, Amorpha (one speci- 
men only), Corylus, Rhus, and in the transition areas Apocynum, 
Sassafras, Viburnum, Rubus, Prunus, Cornus, and others. 

The upland hardwood areas are to be found principally at the 
southeast portion of the preserve, bordering the entrance road at the 
northeast, and across the esker to the northwest of Hall Lake. Ex- 
cept for a portion of the area at the southeast the trees appear to be 
relatively young and there is a marked absence of prominent spring 
flora and other annuals which probably reflects, therefore, the fre- 
quent appearance of brush and ground fires mentioned in an earlier 
part of this paper. Species of Quercus, Acer, Amelanchier, Viburnum, 
Fagus, Cornus, Prunus, Carya, Vitis, and Celastrus characterize the 
woody flora while the herbaceous plants are represented by species 
in the genera Anemone, Anemonella, Thalictrum, Hepatica, Gera- 
nium, Podophyllum, Viola, Galium, and Monotropa among many 
others. There is, surprisingly, an absence of any specimens of 
Trillium, Phlox maculatum, Erythronium, and Claytonia in any of 
these woods. 

On both sides of the esker the lowland hardwood covers a large 
part of the central area of the preserve. It is low and wet and in the 
early part of the season those portions bordering the marshes and bog 
areas may be inundated so that it is swamplike. Tilia, Betula, Ulmus, 
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Carpinus, and Acer rubrum make up the bulk of the woody flora 
although Lindera is abundant in some of the wetter areas and in the 
transitional zones bordering the marshes and bogs are found much 
Rhus vernix, Spiraea, Vaccinium, and occasionally Sambucus. Of 
the more herbaceous vascular plants are commonly found Coptis, 
Mitchella, Viola, Mitella, Arisaema, Symplocarpus, Cyprepedium, 
Impatiens, and others along with numerous species of ferns. Mosses 
are abundant in these low woods. 

Bog areas surround Brigham and Hall lakes and the northern part 
of Blanck Lake. The older parts of the bog around Brigham Lake 
and around about half of Hall Lake supports an abundant growth of 
Larix. The tamarack is found, likewise, in many other low areas of 
the preserve but it appears to be gradually dying out except in the 
typical bog areas in the vicinity of the lakes. One of the commonest 
shrubs on the preserve is the poison sumac, Rhus vernix, which grows 
abundantly in the marshes and bogs and wherever tamarack is located. 
In the more open areas around the lakes are commonly found grasses 
and sedges, Cyprepedium, Pogonia, Spiranthes, Sarracenia, Drosera, 
Gentiana, Vaccinium, Chamaedaphne, an abundance of the shrubby 
cinquefoil, Potentilla fruticosa and other plants typical of such areas. 
Both Brigham and Hall lakes appear to be closing in as evidenced 
in particular by the plant succession at their eastern and northern 
margins, and if the order of succession is allowed to proceed in a 
normal manner the lakes, in all probability, will eventually be closed. 
Marl is evident in much of the substratum making up the margins 
of these lakes, and in shallow pools north of Blanck Lake there are 
definite marl concretions that take the form of small, thin, disclike 
pebbles. 

To the west of the esker are two marshes of interest. The one to 
the north, called North Swamp, is inundated in the spring and early 
summer by one to three feet of water. The water usually disappears 
by August but in the summer of 1950 the lower parts of the marsh 
remained covered with water. In this marsh are growing numerous 
grasses and sedges; species of Utricularia, Saggitaria and the marsh 
five-finger, Potentilla palustris, are common where it is wettest; else- 
where species of Solidago, Eupatorium, Impatiens, Asclepias, Verbena, 
Polygonum, and Galium are dominant. The other marsh, designated 
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as East Swamp, is of even greater interest, principally because it has 
nearly all of the dominant species found in North Swamp and in 
addition is characterized around its periphery by a wide variety of 
shrubs including several species of Salix and one or more species of 
the genera Ilex, Nemopanthus, Rhamnus, Rhus, Pyrus and others. 
The largest area covered with Sphagnum is found in the central part 
of the marsh. 

Biologically Brigham Lake is much more productive than either 
of the other lakes. Around the margin, more or less submerged, are 
species of Typha, Nuphar, Nymphaea, and Scirpus, and, while not 
yet collected, it is apparent that a number of species of Utricularia, 
Vallisneria, and Potomogeton are among the submerged aquatics. 

The very brief description contained herein is completely inade 
quate to indicate the wealth of plant species in the Harvey N. Ott 
Biological Preserve. There is good reason to believe that the fauna 
is of equal interest. 





The Upper Peninsula Historical Conference 


THe FIFTH ANNUAL Upper PeninsuLta Historica CoNFERENCE 
will be held at Little Girl's Point, seventeen miles north of Ironwood 
on the shore of Lake Superior August 27-29, 1954. The Gogebic 
County Historical Society, the host organization, has enlisted the 
support of such residents of the county as Floyd W. Hicks, county 
agricultural agent; Andrew F. Bednar, county 4-H Club agent; Nor- 
man Bunker, librarian of the Ironwood Carnegie Library; Walter S. 
Ricks, secretary-manager of the Ironwood Chamber of Commerce; 
and Victor F. Lemmer, agent of the Gogebic Industrial Bureau and 
a trustee of the Historical Society of Michigan. 

The program will include reports on their activities by the Upper 
Peninsula historical societies, an inspection of the points of interest on 
the Gogebic Range, and perhaps a wider-ranging tour extending as 
far as Lake Gogebic, the White Pine Mining Company's extensive 
development in the Ontonagon region; and the Porcupine Moun- 
tains. Conference sessions will be held at the Gogebic Extension 
Camp at Little Girl's Point. All accommodations are available on an 
almost nonprofit basis for both men and women. The camp has con- 
ference rooms and living quarters for fifty persons. The meals will 
be prepared by women of Gogebic County through the cooperation 
of the Gogebic County Cooperative Extension Advisory Board. Ac- 
commodations also will be available at Ironwood and the other 
Gogebic Range communities. 

The extent of preparations made already for the comfort, enter- 
tainment, and enlightenment of those who attend the conference is 
shown by the historical studies which have been made in 1953-54 
of Little Girl’s Point and other places in Gogebic County by Andrew 
F. Bednar, Norman Bunker, and Victor F. Lemmer. The editor of 
Michigan History has received from Mr. Lemmer visual evidence of 
their industry in the form of three reports. Two of these reports— 
one on Little Girl's Point, and one on the Gogebic stagecoach robbery 
—are being printed below. These should serve as an inspiration 
and example to others who are thrilled with the history, the traditions, 
and the lore of the Upper Peninsula. Editor 
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HOW LITTLE GIRL’S POINT GOT ITS NAME 


Norman Bunker and Victor F. Lemmer 


Lrrrie Grirt’s Point was APPARENTLY FIRST KNOWN by the Chip- 
pewas, who used it for fishing, hunting, and camping place during 
trips to the Porcupine Mountains. Hinsdale’s Archaeological Atlas 
shows it as a former village site,! but no Indian relics have been 
found, with the exception of a recent grave. Local legend repeats a 
story that the beach was once the scene of a battle between two 
tribes. Little Girl’s Point, so far as is known, was not touched upon 
by early explorers. Henry R. Schoolcraft does not mention it in his 
report on the Cass expedition.? The present Oman’s Creek was called 
Floodwood Creek by the Indians. According to Stanley Oman, a 
descendant of one of the pioneer families at Little Girl’s Point, 
Oman’s Creek was called Little Girl’s River as early as 1860. 

The first homestead claim at Little Girl’s Point was filed by Esias 
Flink, a Swedish immigrant and commercial fisherman, on June 10, 
1889. His son, Oscar Flink, still lives at the point. Oscar Flink states 
that Indians liked the area because of the beaver living on the small 
creeks which drain into Lake Superior. He recalls seeing at Carlborn 
Slough an Indian grave when its wooden superstructure was still 
intact. As a boy, he saw five Indians come to Little Girl’s Point in 
one large birch bark canoe, debark, and bake sour dough biscuits on 
the beach. He recalls when whitefish and trout were plentiful. They 
sold at two and one-half to three cents per pound. Fried fish eggs 
were a regular part of the diet. At that time there were no roads 
from Ironwood to the point. Esias Flink brought George Absalom 
Triplett to Little Girl’s Point in 1892. Triplett, known in the Goge- 
bic area as Grampa Triplett, the white-bearded hermit of the point, 
died on the Pacific coast in 1952 at the age of 102 years. Although 
his reputation was that of a hermit, he had raised a family of eight 


children. 


1Wilbert B. Hinsdale, Archaeological Atlas of Michigan, 20 (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1931). 

2Henry R. Schoolcraft, Narrative Journal of Travels from Detroit North 
west through the Great Chain of American Lakes to the Sources of the Mis- 
sissippi River in the year 1820 (Albany, 1821). 
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Triplett came from Missouri, where he had been the eldest child 
of a family raised on a plantation in Dade County, called Long Lane. 
He claimed to be a descendant of William Penn. His father, John, 
was one of the 49ers; his uncle, John Penn, was a casualty of the 
Gold Rush. Long Lane lost all its houses and slaves during the Civil 
War and never recovered. 

Triplett came with his wife and two children to the Upper Pen- 
insula in 1873, He first worked at Lake Linden as a carpenter and 
woodsman. He took his family to Ashland, Wisconsin, by boat, then 
by railroad to Ironwood in August, 1886. He helped build the 
Curry Hotel, and pulled all the stumps from what is now the business 
district in the city of Ironwood. 

On his homestead at Little Girl’s Point, Triplett raised eight chil- 
dren and did some farming. He cleared the timber, grew potatoes, 
and did some experimental farming for a seed company. 

As his farnily came of age and left home, Triplett entered upon 
other fields of activity for which he has become a local legend. A 
great believer in the Good Book, Triplett sprinkled his conversation 
with admonitions and verses from the Bible. At an advanced age he 
frequently walked from the point to Ironwood, and with his long 
white beard, he was a remarkable figure. 

About 1911 he began a practice that caused a great deal of specu- 
lation in this area, that of prospecting. His prospecting was done in 
and around Little Girl’s Point, an area long before considered to be 
worthless for commercial mining by geologists and engineers. He 
did a great deal of digging over the years, some of which resulted in 
pits and caves from eighty to one hundred feet deep. He found 
evidence of silver and copper and hinted at other things as well. 
Triplett’s activities created or contributed to the legend that centuries 
ago the Incas of Peru or the Mayas of Mexico, harried by the Spanish 
invaders, brought a large cargo of treasure up the Mississippi River 
all the way to Lake Superior. This treasure is supposed to be buried 
in the vicinity of Little Girl’s Point. By such means he did manage 
to get limited financial backing and keep himself and the tongues of 
his neighbors busy. 

For fifty years Grampa Triplett was the best known character in 
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Gogebic County, and was known all over the Upper Peninsula and 
northern Wisconsin. 

Another legend of the Ironwood area is that explaining how Little 
Girl’s Point got its name. This story is best told by Guy M. Burnham 
of Ashland, Wisconsin. 


Mary Amoose (Little Bee), an unusually intelligent Chippewa woman 
of Bad River, recently told me the story of the lost girl of Little Girl’s 
Point. She told me as she had often heard the story told by her grand- 
mother a half century ago. 

She told how a party of hunters returning from a trip to the Crouching 
Porcupine rounding the point of land we now call Little Girl’s Point, 
thought they saw the form of a girl among the trees. She was clad in 
green. The hunters, thinking that it was some girl that had become lost, 
beached their canoes, but on climbing the steep shore, they only caught 
one or two glimpses of the green girl, who glided further back among 
the stately pines, and vanished. 

I was interested in this story, for it gave the name to Little Girl's 
Point, and it was told to me by this Chippewa woman, just as it had 
been told to Schoolcraft, the historian (and discoverer of the source of 
the Mississippi), seventy-five years ago. I believe it was told to him by 
his half breed wife, Julia [Jane] Johnson, granddaughter of the great 
chief Waubojeeg, who lived on the mainland [near] where Bayfield 
[Wisconsin,] now stands. 

Schoolcraft named his story “Leelinau or the Lost Daughter, an 
Odjibwa (Chippewa) Tale”.* The story as told to me by Mary Amoose 
in 1931, is so similar to Schoolcraft’s story, as to show the stories sprung 
from the same source. (The Chippewa word Kaug means porcupine. ) 

Leelinaw was the daughter of a hunter who lived near the base of 
the lofty highlands, called Kaug Wudjoo on the shore of Lake Superior. 
The name, Kaug Wudjoo, gradually changed to “The Crouching Porcu- 
pine” and is now shown on the marine charts of Lake Superior as 
Porcupine Mountains. 

Leelinaw loved to climb to the upper heights of the Kaug, and look 
far out over the waters of “Gitchie Gumme”; to the Islands of the 
Apostles further west, and out across the waters of the inland sea, which 
we now call Lake Superior. Her view along the coast line to the west 
ended at a place where a point of land projects out into the water, at the 
place we now call Little Girl’s Point. No place had as great an attraction 
for her as the forest of pines stretching westward along the shore line to 
the point. This was called Manitowak or the Sacred Grove. In the 
Sacred Grove there lived the Little Men of the Woods, the Fairies or 


8Henry R. Schoolcraft, Algic Researches, 2:77-84 (New York, 1839). 
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Puk Wudjinees, who came from the evening star, as I have related in 
the story of Osseo. 

The Sacred Grove was seldom visited by the Chippewas, but if in 
stormy weather hunting parties were driven ashore there, they never failed 
to leave an offering of tobacco and meat for the Little Men of the Forest. 

The child of the hunter did not share with her parents their super- 
stitious fears of the fairies, and so from her perch on the summit of what 
we now call “The Crouching Porcupine” she looked out over the Great 
Lake, and the Sacred Grove, and at the shore line of the Apostles where 
the fairies dropped to the earth from the evening star. 

One day, she ventured into the outskirts of the Sacred Grove. Her 
parents, when informed of her trip, told her to keep away from it, but 
this only increased the little girl’s visits, going further each day, until 
she reached the point itself. Her mother, who followed her to the edge 
of the forest one day, especially feared that some bad spirit had enticed 
her daughter. 

On one of her trips through the Sacred Grove, the hunter’s daughter 
murmured, as she leaned against a tree: “Spirit of the green wood plume, 
shed around thy leaf perfume, Such as spring from bucls of gold, which 
thy tiny hands unfold. Spirits, hither spirits repair.” And like an 
answering echo, the rustling of the leaves seemed to say: “Maiden, think 
me not a tree, but thine own dear lover free; Tall and youthful in my 
bloom, with the bright green nodding plume. Thou are leaning on my 
breast; Lean forever there and rest.” 

The hunter's daughter, now being of an age to marry, her parents 
chose a husband for her, and fixed a date for the wedding. 

The day of the wedding arrived but the bride-to-be had disappeared. 
Search was made, which extended even into the Sacred Forest, by torch 
light. But the bride returned no more to her father’s lodge at the base 
of Kaug Mountain. 

One evening a belated party of fishermen passing close to the Sacred 
Grove saw a female figure standing near the shore at the point. They 
rowed closer to the shore, but the figure retreated. She was clad in green, 
and the youth who accompanied her, wore a waving green plume in his 
hair. 

The public park at Little Girl’s Point includes the Sacred Spirit Grove, 
where the Puck Wudginees or forest fairies lived, and Little Girl’s Point 
takes its name from the lost daughter of the hunter.* 


Oscar Flink tells another version of the story of Little Girl’s Point 
in which an elusive Indian girl is sighted at the point by passing 
Indian hunters. As a boy, Oscar talked to his father’s hired man, 
a Chippewa, who had fished at the point seventy-four years pre- 


4This manuscript source for this story is among Guy M. Burnham’s papers 
at Ashland, Wisconsin. 
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viously. This Indian said the point extended over three hundred 
feet into Lake Superior at that time. 

Oscar Flink and two other men, Charles Hulstrom and Stanley 
Oman, all of whom are active at Little Girl’s Point at the present 
time, state that they know exactly where the grave of the little Indian 
girl, after whom Little Girl’s Point was named, is located. The 
Gogebic County Road Commission was asked sometime ago to place 
a permanent marker at the grave, according to one of these men, 
but it was never done. However, it is their opinion that the grave 
can be marked for historical purposes and the spot made accessible 
to the public. 


THE GOGEBIC STAGECOACH ROBBERY 


Victor F. Lemmer 


Fire NuMBER 488 oF THE Crircurr CourT OF THE COUNTY OF 
Gogebic is not just another file in the interesting history of the pio- 
neers on the Gogebic Range. The file contains the official record of 
the last stagecoach robbery in the county and, no doubt, in the state 
of Michigan and even the entire Northwest of the United States. 
A story of the stagecoach robbery appears in the “History of Gogebic 
County” prepared as a Works Progress Administration project, which 
is now on file in the Michigan Historical Collections at the Univer 
sity of Michigan in Ann Arbor. The article was written by the late 
Richard F. Hasbrook of Bessemer, who owned and edited weekly 
newspapers in the early days of the Gogebic Range. Mr. Hasbrook’s 
story is as follows: 

Gogebic County’s big case was against Reimund (Rheinhardt) Holz- 
hey, the celebrated bandit and generally known “bad man.” Holzhey was 
listed as a resident of Marenisco and was charged with the robbery and 
murder of Adolph G. Fleischbein on the road between Gogebic Station 
and the summer resort at Lake Gogebic, where Fleischbein, a banker of 
Belleville, Illinois, was en route for his summer vacation. 

The holdup of the stage and the shooting occurred August 26, 1889. 
Fleischbein was taken to Bessemer where he died the next day from the 
wound. Warrant for Holzhey’s arrest was issued by E. R. Swain, justice 
of the peace of Bessemer, and delivered to David Foley, sheriff. Descrip- 
tions of the lone bandit were sent out, and at Republic, August 31, 
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Marshal John Glode, assisted by Justice [Edward E.] Weiser, Constable 
Pat Whalen and Tommy O’Brien, all of Republic, took Holzhey into 
custody and immediately took him to Marquette for safekeeping. 

He was later transferred to Bessemer and his trial began October 30, 
entering a plea of not guilty. R. C. Flannagan was engaged to assist 
Prosecutor Charles M. Howell, and H. J. Gerpheida was engaged to assist 
F. C, Chamberlain and C. F. Button on the defense: 

The case went to trial and continued until November 16, 1889, when 
a verdict of guilty was returned by the jury. George W. Hogle, Joseph 
A. Vogtlin, Thomas F. Waters, Joseph Pecard, C. A. Broughton, Paul B. 
Rutiman, John Heid, Frank F. Kutts, John H. D. Stevens, George R. 
Maxwell, M. H. Martin and John R. Berringer composed the jury. 

Witnesses on the case were Theodore Damuth, driver of the Gogebic 
stage, Dr. G. L. Loope, who attended Fleischbein, John Glode, marshal 
of Republic, Pat Whalen of Republic, Edward E. Wiser, justice of 
Republic, and several persons who were passengers on the stage. Holzhey 
was sentenced to life imprisonment at Marquette, where he was librarian 
of the prison and editor of the prison newspaper, the Mirror, and where 
he died in recent years. 


Mr. Hasbrook’s narration of the Gogebic stagecoach robbery is but 
a prelude and a finale to the contents of file number 488. This ofh- 
cial record consists of typed and handwritten telegrams, railroad 


memoranda, letters from witnesses, and prosecuting attorney’s docu- 
ments for the trial, the report of the Pinkerton detectives, and a 
number of odds and ends about the robbery written on scraps of 
paper. The record speaks for itself and even a writer of truth or 
fiction could not very well improve on the contents of file number 


488. 


The day that the stagecoach was robbed, the following telegram 
was sent by Charles V. McKinlay of Milwaukee, general claim agent 
for the Milwaukee, Lake Shore, and Western Railway: 


To: Charles M. Howell 
Prosecuting Attorney 
County of Gogebic 
Bessemer, Michigan 
Will pay five hundred 500 dollars reward for the capture of the robber. 
Please publish copy of this. Do everything possible to have him run down. 
Have you the right kind of men there or do you need help? 
C. V. McKintay 


P.S. Make the reward one thousand dollars instead of five hundred 
dollars. C. V. McKintay 
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The people of Fleischbein’s hometown also organized themselves in 
protest of what occurred to a man from their community, as is evi- 
denced by the following telegram addressed to Sheriff David Foley 
of Gogebic County: 

County treasurer offers one hundred dollars for arrest and conviction of 
man who shot A. G. Fleischbein. Citizens will raise still more. 


Joun Recianp, Sheriff 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Immediately after the stage coach robbery, the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore, and Western Railway had “private eye” Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency on the job. The following is the private report of 
William A. Pinkerton, exactly as it is to be found in file number 488: 


Cuicaco, ILt. 

Aug. 31, 1889 
Chas. McKinlay, Esq., 
Gen'l Claim Agent, M., L. &. & W. R’y, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 
Following you will please find reports of Opts. “W.F.F.” and “E.F.C.” 
whom I detailed to go to Milwaukee and there report to you for further 
instructions: 

Opts. “W.F.F.” and “E.F.C.” report: 
Wednesday, Aug. 28, 1889 

To-day, in Chicago, 

According to instructions received at the Agency, we left Chicago on 
the 11:30 a.m. train via the C&N.W.R’y, for Milwaukee. Upon our 
arrival at the latter place, we reported to Mr. Chas. McKinlay, Gen’l 
Claim Agt. for the M., L.S. & W. R’y, and presented our letter of 
introduction. 

Mr. McKinlay then said that on the 26th day of August a stagecoach 
running between Gogebic and Gogebic Lake, about five miles from the 
railway, had been robbed and two of the passegers shot, one of whom 
has since died from the wounds. He said that, from the description 
he had received of the robber, it was the same man that had robbed the 
Milwaukee and Northern train early in the Spring, and also the Wis- 
consin Central R’y on Aug. 8, 1889. He also showed us a letter he had 
received from Mr. Crabtree, the agent at Shawano, Wis., who was very 
anxious to have detectives sent out there to watch, as he was certain that 
this man lived in Shawano County. 

Mr. McKinlay then instructed us to go to Shawano and report to Mr. 
Crabtree, who would tell us what he knew concerning the robber, 
Rheinhardt Holzhey, a German, and who would give us such information 
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as would be of use in capturing the man. We were given letters of intro- 
duction to Mr. Crabtree and also to Sheriff Potter, of Shawano County, 
in case we needed his assistance. 

After receiving necessary instructions, we left Mr. McKinlay’s office, 
remaining around town until 1:40 a.m., when we took the train for 


Shawano, Wis. 
Thursday, Aug. 29, 1889 


Today, in Shawano, 

At 10:40 a.m. we arrived at Shawano and reported to Mr. Crabtree 
and presented our letter of introduction. After reading the letter, Mr. 
Crabtree said that he had written to Mr. McKinlay, of Milwaukee, 
about a man that he was certain was the one who had robbed the stage- 
coach near Gogebic, Mich.; that the man’s name is Rheinhardt 
Holzhey, a German, who had formerly worked in the woods, and who 
was a desperate character, answering the description of the man who 
had robbed the stage on the 26th of August; that he made his head- 
quarters at the home of a man by the name of Huntley, who lives at a 
town about twenty miles distant, and was paying his respects to Hunt- 
ley’s daughter. 

Mr. Crabtree said that he was positive that Holzhey was the same per- 
son that had robbed the Milwaukee & Northern train early in the Spring, 
and also the Wisconsin Central on the 8th of August, 1889. That Holz- 
hey had a friend named Kavanaugh that lived at a small station or side 
track on the M., L.S. & W.R’y, about nine miles from Shawano. That 
Holzhey had been seen around this Kavanaugh’s house; that after the 
robbery on the Wisconsin Central, Sheriff Potter went up to Kavanaugh’s 
house, accompanied by a friend, looking for Holzhey; that they hid near 
the house one night and saw Kavanaugh leave and go down to a swamp 
near by; next morning they tracked him and found where three men 
had been standing in the road. Mr. Crabtree feels certain that Kava- 
naugh is a friend of Holzhey. He said that on the 4th of June Holzhey 
went to a little town named Bondwell, in Shawano County, and there 
stayed at a hotel three or four days, playing cards and drinking with 
almost every one that came into the hotel. 

On the morning of June the 4th he went into the store of Sol Kann, 
a Jew, and pointing a revolver at him, ordered him to throw up his 
hands. Kann, thinking that the man was only joking, paid no attention 
to him more than to laugh at what he had said. Holzhey then forced 
him to open his safe and give him what money he had, after which he 
walked out of the door, got into a farmer’s wagon and drove off. Mr. 
Crabtree also said that just before the Wisconsin Central train was 
robbed, Holzhey left Huntley’s and did not return until a few days after 
the robbery. Holzhey is said to have an uncle living near Pulcifer, a 
small town about nine miles north of Shawano, but Mr. Crabtree does 
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not think he willl be apt to go there as his uncle does not like him very 
well. There is an Indian reservation about 40 or 50 miles north of 
Shawano where Holzhey is said to have been seen. Mr. Crabtree says 
that he knows a man by the name of Crowley, who has been a land and 
mineral explorer in this part of the country for years, who knows Holzhey 
well, and who would be just the man to go with us if we wanted any- 
one; that he can be trusted not to say anything on the subject if we 
request him not to do so. He also thought that it would be advisable for us 
to engage this man, who would not only pilot us through the woods, 
but would assist us to pass for timber buyers; that he could take us 
to any part of the State and not arouse suspicion. Mr. Crowley is also 
a great friend of the Huntleys. After consulting together for some time, 
we concluded that Mr. Crabtree’s suggestions were advisable. We there- 
fore requested him to bring Mr. Crowley to us, which he did. Mr. 
Crowley is an agent of the Badger Paper Company, of Kaukauna, Wis., 
in whose employ he has been for a number of years, and knows every 
trail in the country for a hundred miles around. 

After making our business known to Mr. Crowley, he said: “I know 
Holzhey well, and also the girl he goes with.” We then told him that 
we wanted Holzhey, and would like him to go with us to show us the 
lay of the country, and also as a cover, as we did not wish to be known 
as detectives; that if we found the man he could claim the reward, as 
we only wanted the man. He said “I will do all I can to help arrest this 
man, and if you want me to go with you, I can take you into all the 
camps and houses in the woods without any suspicion at all being aroused, 
as I know every one for miles around.” 

At 1 p.m. we left the depot and went to the Murdock House for 
dinner. 

At 2 p.m. Mr. Crowley came to the hotel and showed us the lay of 
all the Badger Paper Company’s lands. After looking over the lands we 
procured a team to carry us through the country. It will be necessary 
for us to camp as the country is not thickly settled and it will be too far 
for us to return to Shawano each night. 

Every arrangement has been made to start early to-morrow morning for 
Huntley’s, and also another person whose name I| do not know. The 
description of Holzhey is as follows: Height, 5 feet 7 inches; weight, 150 
to 160 pounds; full chest and a little round shouldered; wart or scar under 
the right eye; light moustache, perhaps colored; dark complexion, speaks 
broken English. 

At 10:40 p.m. we discontinued. 

Yours respectfully, 
Pinxerton’s Nat’t Det. Acency 
By: Wo. A. Pinkerton 

Gen'l Supt. Wes. Div. 
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The following memoranda from file number 488 gives us glimpses 
of other aspects of the story: 


Memorandum: Please notify Howell that we have the Indian with blood 
hounds on No. 6 to meet the train if he can. 


C.H.H. 


Derrorr, Micu. 
Aucust 29, 1889 (TreELEGRAM) 
To: Chas. M. Howell 
Prosecuting Attorney. 
If stage robber is captured please wire us one hundred words particulars 
immediately as soon as you hear. 


Gu. R. Osmun 
Detroit Journal 


Necaunegz, Micu. 
Aucust 31, 1889 (reELeEGRAM ) 
To: Chas. M. Howell 
Prosecuting Attorney. 
Gogebic robber captured at Republic. He acknowledges. Send word to 
Dave [Sheriff Foley] 
J. F. Forey 


J. F. Forey 
Marouerre, Micu. 
Aucusr 31, 1889 (reLecraM) 
To: Chas. M. Howell 
Prosecuting Attorney. 
We hold stage robber in county jail for safe keeping. Will the several 
rewards to be paid, be paid up if we deliver him to Sheriff Foley of your 
county and he be the right man. 
WeiceR AND GapE 


BesseMER, MicHIGAN 
Aucust 31, 1889 CreELEGRAM) 
To: Weiger and Gade 
Marquette, Mich. 
If proper proofs of prisoner bring right man I have no doubt every dollar 
offered will be paid. I know the thousand dollars offered by Milwaukee 
Lake Shore and Western Railway Co. will be. 
Cuas. M. Hower 
Pros. Atty. 


Memorandum: Mit waukgE 

C. M. Howell: 
I am advised by E.E. Weiger, Justice of the Peace at Republic, that he is 
holding Gogebic Stage robber. You and stage driver and Ross of Gogebic 
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Hotel must go to Republic at once. Advise me at once when you can 
start at once and will send special (train). 
AS. Carey 


Memorandum: 

C.M. Howell 8/31/89 

Bessemer 

Order officers to bring prisoner to Bessemer for identification and for safe 
keeping. We will assist in getting the rewards for them. 


Ep. V. Coney 


MiLwauKEE 
C.M.H. MLS & W Ry. Co. 
There is a party named Huntley living at Holt about 20 miles north of 
Shawano and another named Kavanaugh near Shawano. Both of these 
parties have assisted and secured Holzhey since he committed his rob- 
bing operations. Look out for them should they come to Bessemer. Also 
Huntley’s daughter. Keep this information private. 


C.V. McKintay 


Memorandum: Marouette, Mic. 
Serr. 2, 1889 
To: C. M. Howell 
We will be at Bessemer tonight with prisoner. Want bus room for 
fourteen people. 
Ep V. Coney 


Charles V. McKinlay, the assistant solicitor of the Milwaukee 
office of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western Railway Company, 
was afraid that Holzhey might escape from the jail of Gogebic 
County, as is indicated in the following letter: 


Mitwaukeg, Wis. 
Sept. 5, 1889 
Chas. M. Howell 
Prosecuting Attorney 
County of Gogebic, 
Bessemer, Michigan 
Dear Sir: 

Our people feel somewhat worried over the reported insecurity of your 
jail facilities at Bessemer. They, of course, feel very much interested in 
holding Holzhey for trial. When will your new jail be ready for occu- 
pancy? Until that time, we would, if agreeable to the sheriff, like to 
furnish four men at our own expense, two for day and two for night 
watch to assist and be an additional guard to that already furnished by 
the sheriff. These men would, of course, have to be sworn in as special 
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deputies. They would be picked men ready for any emergency and would 
materially lessen the chances of a general jail delivery. Of course this 
is an additional protection and is to be entirely without cost to the County 
and the County will be expected to keep up the same guard that it has 
got now. 
Please wire me fully in answer to this tomorrow at the earliest possible 

moment. 

Yours very truly, 

C.V. McKintay, asst. solicitor 


P.S. Don’t it strike you that it is rather a dangerous thing to have a half 
dozen men in the same room carrying ball & chain and their hands free 
and then furnish themselves with weapons? 


File number 488 at the courthouse in Bessemer contains the origi- 
nal written draft of the information prepared by the prosecuting 
attorney for the Holzhey trial in the circuit court. It reads as follows: 


State of Michigan The Circuit Court for the County of Gogebic: Of 
the October term thereof in the year A.D. 1889. 
Gogebic County: S.S. Charles M. Howell, Prosecuting Attorney in and 
for the County of Gogebic aforesaid, who prosecutes for and in behalf 
of the People of the State of Michigan, comes into said court in the 
October term thereof, in the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine, and gives the said court here to understand and be informed that 
Reimund (Rheinhardt) Holzhey, late of the Township of Marenisco, 
in the county aforesaid, heretofore, to-wit; On the twenty-sixth day of 
August, in the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine, at the 
Township of Marenisco, in the County of Gogebic, feloniously, willfully 
and of his malice afore thought, did kill and murder Adolph G. Fleisch- 
bein, contrary to the form of the statute in such case made and provided, 
and against the peace and dignity of the people of the State of Michigan. 
And the Prosecuting Attorney who prosecutes as aforesaid, further 
gives the said court here to understand and be informed that Reimund 
(Rheinhardt) Holzhey, late of the township of Marenisco, in the County 
of Gogebic, heretofore, to-wit; On the twenty-sixth day of August, a.p. 
1889, at the Township of Marenisco, in the County of Gogebic afore 
said, with force and arms, in and upon one Adolph G. Fleischbein, in 
the peace of the People of the State of Michigan then and there, and did 
make an assault, and him, the said Adolph G. Fleischbein, in bodily fear 
and danger of his life, then and there feloniously did put, and one gold 
watch of the value of dollars, one pocket book of the value of 
dollars, one ten dollar gold coin piece, one five dollar bill, each of said 
last three mentioned articles being current money of the United States 
of America, of the total value twenty dollars, all of said above mentioned 
articles being of the goods and chattels and property of him, the said 
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Adolph G. Fleischbein, from the person and against the will of him, the 
said Adolph G. Fleischbein, then and there feloniously, did steal, rob, 
take and carry away, and that he, the said Reimund (Rheinhardt) Holz- 
hey, was then and there, to-wit, at the time of committing the assault and 
robbery aforesaid, armed with a dangerous weapon, to-wit, a gun, com- 
monly called a revolver, with intent, if resisted, him, the said Adolph G. 
Fleischbein to kill, against the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided and against the peace and dignity of the People of the State of 
Michigan, and did then and there, with so intending and attempting, 
and in execution of such intent and attempt, and in the execution of said 
robbery heretofore set forth, feloniously, willfully and of his malice 
aforethought, kill and murder said Adolph G. Fleischbein, against the 
form of the statute in such case made and provided, and against the peace 
and dignity of the People of the State of Michigan. 
Cuarves M. Howe tu, prosecuting attorney 

Although almost sixty-five years have passed since the Gogebic 
stagecoach was robbed, there are a few old timers still living in Iron- 
wood who recall the holdup and the circuit court trial. Fleischbein’s 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Andrew Fleischbein, is still alive in Ironwood and 
she vividly recalls the visit of Fleischbein which turned out to be 
his last and which resulted in his untimely death. 

Plans are now in the formative stage for the erection of a historical 
memorial at the site of the robbery. The stagecoach road is still in 
constant use. It is used primarily by tourists and hunters as a short- 
cut to Lake Gogebic. The area is still in a rather primitive state. 


The scene of the last stagecoach robbery offers the possibilities of an 


extra attraction for visitors if properly developed and publicized. 





RAILROAD LOGGING 
George C. Despres 


In rHe Decemper 1952 1ssuz or Micnican History the article, 
“Railroad Logging in the Lake States by William G. Rector,” fell 
right into my category from 1897 to 1920. 

On page 357 starting at the end of first line it states: 

In 1884 it was reported that David Ward, of Michigan lumber fame, 
had entered a twelve year contract with the Michigan Central to ship 
400 million feet of logs from the interior of the Lower Peninsula. 
Ordinarily, these logs would have been driven westward to Manistee, 
but now the railroad carried them in the opposite direction to Saginaw. 

Previous to the above change in tactics David Ward was having 
these logs “custom” sawed by Stokoe and Nelson (where my father 
was log boom foreman) of Manistee as told the writer by one of our 
lumber inspectors who did the tallying when the lumber was being 
loaded on lumber barges. This custom sawing was discontinued and 
Mr. Ward built a log hoist in Manistee Lake, and a spur track run 
along side and the logs loaded on flat cars and shipped via the Flint 
and Pere Marquette to Saginaw. The hoist remained standing for 
several years after they stopped shipping and as kids it was one of 
our hangouts. I overlooked mentioning above that Mr. Ward’s 
timber was floated down the Big Manistee River. 

From 1897 to 1901 I worked in the office of the Louis Sands Salt 
and Lumber Company of Manistee. They operated one of those 
short railroads up near Kalkaska and dumped their logs which were 
floated to Manistee, in the Big Manistee. The Big Manistee is spring 
fed and we did not have the trouble of those rivers and streams that 
depended on rains, the same applied to the Little Manistee River. I 
never heard of a drive being held up in these waters. 

In addition to our two rivers we had two private railroads, the 
Manistee and Northeastern and the R. G. Peters narrow gauge 
logging railroad, hauling logs from northeast and east of Manistee 
and another from the southeast all dumping into Manistee Lake. 

From 1905 to 1920 I followed the logging business from northern 
Wisconsin to northern Minnesota and across the boundary into 
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Ontario with these short haul railroads that were here today and 
somewhere else tomorrow. At Hines, Wisconsin, just south of Du- 
luth, Minnesota, one of these temporary railroads ran west to the 
St. Croix River and the logs were railroaded to Hayward, Wisconsin, 
while the St. Croix Lumber Company with their logging camps 
nearby were railroading their logs and dumping them into the St. 
Croix River. In northern Wisconsin at two points, the firm I was 
with had two of these overnight railroads connecting with the Soo 
Railroad and the logs sawed at Iron River, Wisconsin, and Superior, 
Wisconsin. Each camp had 150 men and forty horses. Daily output 
was thirty cars a day, about 100,000 board feet. In good logging 
territory they figured one thousand board feet to a man with twenty 
teams. 

In 1910 I became woods auditor for the Virginia and Rainy Lake 
Lumber Company of Virg:nia, Minnesota. Their operations extended 
across the border into Ontario, Canada, and operations were both by 
water and a fifty mile private railroad connecting with the Canadian 
Pacific. At the time they had four different headquarters and four 
private railroads and anywhere from three to four thousand lumber: 
jacks on the payrolls. Along about 1912 who should appear at my 
headquarters but the head auditor of the Weyerhauser Timber Com 
pany, the largest individual timber holder in the United States, of 
whom we were a subsidiary. Logging had been going on from Maine 
to Washington and the cost of logging known only when the opera 
tions were finished in the spring. Now they wanted to know the 
cost of logging per thousand feet, monthly as well as daily cost of 
feeding the men, etc. This I was able to do by setting up a special 
payroll which took care of each man’s temporary account and when 
we settled with a lumberjack the final payroll he appeared upon 
corrected any wage change or errors in previous payrolls on which 
he appeared. 

For statistical purposes—when I first went into Wisconsin-Minne- 
sota lumber camps, or soon thereafter, it was costing around $5.00 
per thousand feet to log and put the logs on cars and when I left 
the woods in the spring of 1920 it was costing $21.00, but we were 
logging in some pretty rough country. 

Was advised by one of the old time wood’s superintendents that 
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they were able to make money at $1.75 per thousand feet to do the 
same where the ground was level. 

While on the subject of logging by railroad, the company I was 
connected with at Virginia, Minnesota, tried out the western method 
of getting out the large timber by the overhead method. That is 
spotting a very high tree and attaching a cable near its top and 
hauling logs to the flat cars. In some instances where the sawmills 
were not too far from the standing timber, they did not use logging 
cars, but greased the railroad ties and landed the logs either in their 
mill pond, or along side the mill. This worked to perfection where 
only the one log was handled. However handling only one log in 
the run of timber around our Great Lakes was too slow. They tried 
to haul the logs in bunches of four or five by this overhead system, 
but the logs would fall out and it would keep several teams busy 
gathering them together again, so that our experiment was short 
lived, and the faithful horses given back their original jobs. We also 
tried out a machine to saw the trees down. On our first try, the tree 
in falling turned on the stump and nearly killed the experimenter. 


That killed the idea. 





Book Reviews and Notes 


Bloodstoppers & Bearwalkers: Folk Traditions of the Upper Penin- 
sula. By Richard M. Dorson. (Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, 1952. 305 p. Illustrations, appendix, notes, index. 
$5.00.) 


Richard Dorson represents to me a type of individualistic searcher 
all too rapidly disappearing from the American scene. It hasn't been 
so many years ago, really, that there were many like him—careful scholars, 
but first of all human beings filled with an unsatiable curiosity about 
people, and the whys and hows of people. Particularly these searchers 
loved to wander, and in their wanderings to pass many a wonderful 
hour with master talespinners of many vintages. The tales, to the 
searcher, were more intoxicating than wine, and seemed as precious as 
gold. 

Unfortunately, an individualist of Dorson’s stamp is as scarce as 
frog’s whiskers. Among my own acquaintances in Wisconsin I don’t 
know any. Once I had a bit of Dorson’s drive myself, but that has 
worried and twisted itself away in routine. May such never be Dorson’s 
fate for he has an ear that is like a sensitive harp in a soft wind, and 
through him, the tales he hears live on, a kind of monument to the 
goodness of our North American traditions and myths. 

I am all too conscious, nowadays, that the people everywhere seem 
too much alike—stamped by the relentless forces we know as media, 
or by the various wheeled and winged means by which we have be- 
come the most mobile nation on earth. I am all too ready myself to 
toss in the sponge; to admit that we have no “folk” any longer, and 
that our customs and traditions are so watered and hard to discern that 
the folklorist’s task is no longer one of wandering in lush fields of oral 
tradition, but rather of desperately putting a tradition together bit by 
piece, often futilely, all too often out of pure self justification. 

Here, in tales told by the Indians, Finns, Canadians, Cornishmen, 
lumberjacks, sailors, miners of the Michigan Peninsula country, is 
delightful evidence of the reality of American folklore. It is the end 
product, faithfully told in the words of the narrators, of the saga of 
Dorson’s five months of wanderings among people whose worth as 
human beings and as yarn spinners, he valued. Knowing Dick Dorson 
I can imagine how he savored his task and, again, the tales are evidence 
of how his narrators savored Dick. 

This is a book which can’t rightly be reviewed by citing a few of 
the tales, for to get the flavor of the Peninsula you must read them all, 
then read them again. I was amazed though by a few lusty ones. 
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The “Lynching of the M. M. Donald Boys at Menominee in 1881,” 
for instance, is as full-bodied a yarn as I have ever run across, and | 
think that the chapter on “Bloodstoppers” presents some highly in- 
teresting folklores. 

Anybody who believes that American folk tradition is worth any 
consideration must have Dorson’s book. 


The Wisconsin Idea Theatre Roperr E. Garp 


Planting Corn Belt Culture. By Richard L. Power. (Indianapolis, 
Indiana Historical Society, 1953. [xvi], 196 p. Foreword, 
introduction, illustrations, and index. $2.00.) 


Here, in the short compass of less than two hundred pages, is a sig- 
nificant book and one that should be seized upon avidly by those who 
seek to comprehend the merging of sectional types and cultures in the 
Middle West. Richard L. Power takes as his problem the impact of the 
southern uplander and the northeastern Yankee not only upon one 
another but also upon the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Both 
groups emigrated to these and other areas during the early decades of 
the nineteenth century and each carried with it the peculiar mores and 
folkways of the land it left. In a sense, each attempted to conquer this 
West, but the determination to succeed was much more forceful in the 
mind of the Yankee than in the thought of the uplander. It was only 
natural then that men from New England should be more successful 
than those who stemmed from below the Ohio. 

Yet, as Mr. Power points out, the winning of the Middle West was 
accomplished by more than determination on the part of the Yankees. 
They were better equipped for the task. The New Englander, for 
example, was better educated, was a better farmer, was trained in better 
business practices. Poverty, ignorance, and a take-it-easy attitude charac- 
terized many who moved from the plateaus and valleys westward of the 
Atlantic coastal plain. Even with these disadvantages, the uplanders 
won “the first heat in the race,” for by 1830, they had planted their 
“modes of living in the then settled portions of the Northwest.” The 
battle between two ways of life—between two radically different cultures 

was joined by 1840 when stalwarts from the land of pork and beans 
determined to make the West over in their own image and likeness. 

Planting Corn Belt Culture is essentially the story of this conflict, a 
war that was eventually to make both uplander and Yankee a Westerner, 
but which also was to leave a more decided Yankee imprint than upland. 
This cultural imperialism of those from New England and New York is 
the theme of the book’s first penetrating chapter. It is followed by a 
discussion of the procedures of each group in colonization, and this, in 
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turn, is followed by a section explaining the geographic factors that 
determined routes followed and the types of land taken up or ignored. 
The fourth chapter—one that this reviewer considers remarkably cogent— 
contrasts the ways of living of the two types of men: the farmways, 
shelters, language, cooking and eating, clergymen and laymen, and ordi- 
nary day-by-day mingling. Finally, the author offers a summary in which 
he demonstrates the results of this cultural blending and interprets the 
“tempered” victory won by Yankees. 

This book is a remarkably fine example of research and of interpreta- 
tion. It appears to be the clearest explanation of the coming together of 
two different and divergent societies that has been done. Judicious and 
authoritative, it makes an outstanding contribution to the history of the 
Middle West, its roots and cultural patterns, and perhaps for many years 
to come will retain a place of prominence in the literature. Scholars will 
be delighted with the variety of footnote references, for the author has 
utilized not only well-known sources but also has gone to reports of home 
missionaries, to such little used publications as the Spirit of the Times, 
and to the agricultural press. It is to be regretted that in places the 
literary style is not as graceful and clear as it might be and that the book 
is bound in paper covers. Already this reviewer's copy is falling apart, 
but perhaps this is due to the enthusiasm with which it was read. 


University of Minnesota Puitie D. Jornpan 


A Mirror for Americans: Life and Manners in the United States 
1790-1870 as Recorded by American Travelers. Compiled and 
edited by Warren S. Tryon. (Chicago, The University of Chi 
cago Press, 1953. 3 volumes, 794 p. Illustrations, index. $15.) 


Something new in the field of travel anthology has been hit upon by 
Warren S. Tryon, professor of history at Boston University. American 
literature has often taken note of what European travelers have said 
about us, seldom of what our own nationals have written about American 
scenes and manners. Tryon’s three volumes aim to fill this near-vacuum. 

Many people know Mrs. Trollope’s tart descriptions and Dickens’ 
hostile notes. They are likely to know little of the travel literature written 
by natives in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Yet because 
America is a “nation of nations,” in Walt Whitman’s phrase, it has 
always been natural for citizens of one section to travel to those Americas 
that were alien to them and observe them with the fresh look of travelers. 
The result has been a vast literature scattered through many volumes 
and periodicals. Professor Tryon has selected from this treasure trove 
such pieces as he considers most interesting and most characteristic of the 
sections described. 
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Volume I treats of life in the East; Volume II deals with the Cotton 
Kingdom; Volume III with the West, including the Prairie and Plains 
and the Pacific West. The time period covered is from 1790 to 1870. 

Each section has a mercifully brief introduction—just enough to give 
necessary information. The travel literature by Americans is so vast that 
the anthologist wisely chose to reserve as much space as possible for actual 
travel records. Each author, also, is introduced by a half page or a page 
of biographical information. This was necessary because the travel writer 
is more intimately his own book than is true of the practitioners of many 
other literary forms. But all introductions show commendable restraint. 

For students of American history, and even of American literature, the 
value of this collection lies in the fact that the documents included were 
written and published at the time of the events described, or soon after. 
Thus we get a running picture of “life and manners in the United States” 
as seen from year to year, decade to decade, over a period of nearly a 
century. We learn what America looked like to Americans living in the 
periods they were describing. 

Thus when Mrs. Anne Royall describes the first inauguration of 
Andrew Jackson we do not get the kind of picture an Arthur Schlesinger, 
in The Age of Jackson, of necessity paints, putting in the overtones of 
more than a century of post-Jacksonian history; the effect is that of an 
eyewitness who could have no suspicion that Jackson would become 
enshiined in American folklore. And when David P. Conyngham de- 
scribes Sherman’s march through Georgia he does it as a war correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald; he was present during the march and he 
gives an eyewitness account. 

In the main that is true of all the travel narratives in the volumes. 
They are by authentic travelers and they were written either on the spot 
or soon after. They contain of necessity reflections of the travelers’ preju 
dices, blindnesses, sometimes ignorances, as well as of their insights and 
enthusiasms. That is why they are valuable as the material of history, 
and why they are interesting. 

When Hlorace Greeley interviews Brigham Young and records the 
interview in dialogue form, not only are the ideas expressed historically 
interesting, but Greeley himself is in the document—not the Greeley 
formal history knows but the Greeley who at the time had the potentiali- 
ties of becoming a candidate for the presidency. And it is thrillingly 
revealing, again in terms of history, when he reports Heber C. Kimball, 
next in command at the time to Brigham Young, telling a Gentile: “I 
do pray for my enemies; I pray that they may all go to hell.” 

Excluded from the anthology are most of the travel records that have 
long been easily available to the general reader, such as Dana’s Two 
Years Before the Mast and other books of that kind. Most of what is 
included the average reader would not be able to obtain without much 
trouble and research. A great deal of it has long been out of print, not 
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because it was poor travel literature but because the cat of popularity 
often jumps erratically and unpredictably. Much of the material makes 
very good reading today, at least for those who have any interest at all 
in the manners and customs in their own country’s history. 

All such owe thanks to Professor Tryon for what was obviously a labor 
of love. The volumes are human and appealing because they represent 
honest scholarship enriched and warmed by an interest in all kinds of 
people. To the anthologist historical documentation harks back to the 
life that real Americans lived as the nation marched across the continent. 


Kalamazoo College Arnotp Mutper 


Mr. Jefferson's Disciple: A Life of Justice Woodward. By Frank B. 
Woodford. (East Lansing, Michigan State Press. 1953. 212 
p. Foreword, notes, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


In Mr. Jefferson's Disciple: A Life of Justice Woodward, Frank Wood 
ford has rescued from obscurity a rare genius. Jurist, scientist, author, 
educator, and city planner, Augustus Brevoort Woodward was chief 
justice of the supreme court of Michigan Territory for nineteen years. 
This is the first full-length biography of the man. 

Unfortunately, the little that had been published about him previously 
consisted largely of attacks by his enemies. A solitary introvert, slovenly 
in his personal appearance, highly eccentric, and heedless of other per 
sons’ opinions of him, Woodward was a rare subject for caricature by 
those who misunderstood or disliked him. 

Woodford recounts the Judge’s foibles and the slanderous tales pub 
lished in hostile newspapers, but he shows that his abilities were great 
and that his ideas were sound. Unhappily, many of the ideas were in 
advance of the time, and his enemies held them up to ridicule. 

A case in point was the Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania, 
which he planned and which was established by law in 1817. Too 
grandiose a project for the infant territory with a population of only 
about 7,000, it failed to meet his expectations; but the principle which 
he enunciated, that the state should be responsible for the education of 
its people, was finally adopted, and the University of Michigan is the 
lineal descendant of Judge Woodward’s Catholepistemiad. 

Woodward obtained a classical education at Columbia College (now 
Columbia University) in New York and practiced law in Washington 
before he was appointed in 1805 a justice in the supreme court of Mich 
igan Territory. He owed this position to his friend, President Thomas 
Jefferson. The younger man (Woodward was thirty-one in 1805 and 
Jefferson was twice his age) was an ardent admirer of the President and 
looked to him for guidance in democratic ideas and in scientific and 
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literary pursuits. They discussed, among other things, education, and 
Jefferson’s University of Virginia was founded two years after Wood- 
ward's Catholepistemiad. Jefferson’s plan, it should be noted, was more 
practical than Woodward's, but there were similarities. 

Woodward was not a popular person in Michigan. His preoccupation 
with writing scientific and political treatises was not appreciated by the 
people; his aggressive nature caused him to quarrel with other officers of 
government; and he was bitterly assailed for some of his actions on the 
bench. Court records which have been preserved, however, show that he 
was a capable judge. 

Because it was unsuited to existing conditions, Woodward’s daring and 
original plan for laying out Detroit after the fire in 1805 was ridiculed 
almost to death. Because it provided a regular pattern for future growth, 
the plan, if it had been adhered to, would give Detroit today an excellent 
system of streets and parks. As it is, only Grand Circus Park, half of one 
of his circles, and the streets radiating from it remain. 

One of Judge Woodward's greatest services to the people of Michigan 
was performed during the War of 1812. After General William Hull 
surrendered Detroit and was sent prisoner to Lower Canada, the Judge 
decided to remain. He was the only American officer in the Territory. 
Rejecting Colonel Henry Proctor’s proffered appointment as secretary 
under British rule, he served as a leader of the conquered people, work- 
ing steadily to alleviate their sufferings. In 1813, after Proctor declared 
martial law, Woodward decided that he could accomplish nothing further. 
Only then did he leave to report to the authorities in Washington. 

After Detroit was retaken by the United States, Woodward returned 
and served again as judge until 1824. As a result of the machinations 
of his enemies, he was not returned to office. Instead, he was appointed 
a judge in Florida Territory where he died in 1827. 

Because no portrait of Woodward has ever been found, the Judge has 
always seemed to be an indistinct personality. Besides, those who knew 
of him at all formed their opinions largely upon the prejudiced testimony 
of his enemies. Although handicapped by a scarcity of source material, 
Woodford has provided a well-rounded portrait of the man. Neither a 
saint nor a demon, he appears as a misunderstood intellectual who some 
times let his temper get him into trouble. It should be remembered of 
him that he gave to Michigan many years of valuable public service. 
Besides, he has left his mark on the state. In Detroit, Woodward Avenue 
and Grand Circus Park are remnants of his city plan. The University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor is the lineal descendant of his Catholepistemiad, 
and he named Ypsilanti for leaders of the Greek war of independence 
whom he admired. 

The book contains a bibliography and an index. The Foreword was 
written by President Harlan Hatcher of the University of Michigan. 


University of Michigan F. Crever Bap 
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American Firearms Makers. By A. Merwyn Carey, (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1953. 146 p. Appendix, bibli 
ography, and illustrations. $5.00.) 


From the Colonial era to the end of the nineteenth century A. Merwyn 
Carey has compiled the most complete and different reference cyclopedia 
of firearms makers that has ever been of access to the public. 

This compact and complete cyclopedia contains more than two thou- 
sand entries arranged in alphabetical order from Andrew Agnew to John 
Zuendroff. Included are all the great arms makers such as Colt, Deringer, 
Drepperd, Pomeroy, Whitney, and others too numerous to mention. 

Of particular interest to Michigan collectors is the listing of over 
twenty Michigan gun makers, including such names as Judson Holt, 
1852-1882, who in 1853 established a shop about two miles south of 
Howell. Holt made percussion rifles, shotguns, and pistols. He died at 
Howell on March 22, 1908. Also listed is A. O. Neider, who first made 
guns at Melrose, Massachusetts; later moved to Dowagiac, and formed 
the Neider Rifle Company. “Pop”, as Mr. Neider is known today, still 
lives in Dowagiac; he is close to one hundred years old, and loves to tell 
stories about his long and fruitful life. A. O. Neider is known the 
country over as one of America’s finest barrel makers. 

Not only does Mr. Carey’s cyclopedia list the names of these famous 
men but he gives an accurate account of their activities and their place 
in American firearms history. This book is so complete it may give collec- 
tors food for thought as they read about firearms makers whose names 
will be puzzling, and I feel sure that there will be many comments to 
arise from this book as he brings to light the little known and yet 
successful arms makers who have played a great part in arms history. 

Included in the activity information of these firearms makers are the 
span of years that he was active, the town, city or state in which he was 
located, and the type of arms which he excelled in and produced. 

It is true that other books have skimmed the surface of various sections 
of the country and limited periods of the subject’s history, but this is the 
first book which covers the entire United States during the flintlock, per 
cussion, and metallic-cartridge cycles of arms. This book is not a fly by 
night piece of material. Mr. Carey has devoted thirty-three years to the 
collection, research, and inspection of old firearms, both in the United 
States and abroad, and has neatly and completely arranged them in this 
book. 

As if this were not enough in itself, there are handsome drawings by 
Herbert A. Sherlock, and vivid illustrations by Mr. Carey which speak 
for themselves. One of the most outstanding illustrations is the Colt 
Dragoon-Second U. S. Model of 1848, and in addition to all the other 
material there is a chronology and a bibliography. 

Andy Palmer's Military Inn WituraM G. Parmer 
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